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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
Among the Sheep Breeders of Grand 
Blarc. 
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Last week we took arun out on the F- 
& P. M. Railway to Grand Blanc, in an- 
swer to a long standing invitation from a 
number of sheep breeders of that vicinity. 
On the way out we had a chance to see 
anumber of wheat fields along the line, 
and asarule they were looking well for 
the season. Some fields had bare patches 
where water had been allowed to stand and 
drown out the plants, and on some there 
were patches of yellow and brown that 
showed the late frosts had affected them 
considerably. However, a few days’ sun- 
shine and a warm shower may start them 
growing again... The frost of Thursday 
and Friday nights was quite sharp in some 
localities. 

Arriving at Grand Blanc we found Mr. 
D. P. Dewey waiting, and in a few min- 
utes were on the way to hisresidence. It 
was not long before we were seated at his 
hospitable table, enjoying a ‘‘ square meal ” 
which the ride had made very acceptable. 
Mr. H. R. Dewey, who has recently pur- 
chased a farm next to his brother’s and is 
now busy preparing to build, was present, 
and in company with them and Mr. Bates, 
one of the pioneers of Genesee County and 
as bright and vigorous as though twenty 
years younger, we started for a look at the 
stock. Mr. Dewey puts all his strength 
into sheep, and beyond some good grade 
Shorthorn cows and half bred Percheron 
horses, does not pay any attention to other 
stock. He has just completed a sheep 
barn, which is built on a style adopted by 
two or three others in this vicinity. It is 
a square building, standing so as to shelter 
the open yard in which the sheep are al- 
lowed to run; the lower story 1s double 
boarded and the spaces between filled with 
straw or sawdust, as most available. Then 
it is made as light as possible with win- 
dows, insuring light and warm quarters 
for the sheep. It is ventilated by a large 
shute closed on three sides, which extends 
up through the hay loft, and down which 
hay can be lowered as needed. As it. is 
entirely closed on the sides next to the 
sheep, there is no trouble in getting it 
properly distributed in their feeding racks. 
Then wooden ventilators extend down un- 
der the floors and to the outside of the 
barn, and rise three feet,or so above the 

floor, insuring pure air without a direct 
draft upon the sheep. The floor is tightly 
boarded, and the feed racks extend around 
three sides of it, within about two and a 
half feet of the walls. Between them 
and the walls runs an elevated walk, so 
&person can pass completely around the 
barn without disturbing the sheep. Wa- 
ter is pumped into tanks by a windmill, 
and the sheep can have easy access to it. 

© have, been particular in describing 
this barn because it will answer a recent 
inquiry of a subscriber in regard to a plan 
for one. Mr. Dewey has a flock of forty- 
five breeding ewes, all of Atwood 
blood except three, and at the head 
of his flock is the ram J. L. Hayes, 
Whose portrait recently appeared in the 

ARMER. He is breedinga large sized 
sheep of square build, straight in the back, 
and with a long, deep body, giving more 
Toom to grow wool and making it muca 
better for the butcher. The ewes were all 
Well covered with dense compact ficeces, 
showing excellent style upon inspection, 
and of very even quality on all parts of 
the carcass, The ewes were just beginning 
to drop their lambs, and appeared to be 
hearty and vigorous, The ram John L, 

Hayes 18 as good as his portrait made him, 

“1g his lambs are giving good satisfaction. 
~e mee dd like Mr. Peter Martin, of New 

-Ork, es in line breeding, and all his 

‘8 purchases of breeding stock have been 
made with that idea governing him in his 
elections. His knowledge of the history 
and breeding of the various noted flocks 
Which he has made a study, has been o 


7}|and finished off in good shape. 


great benefit to him in carrying out his 
plans. 

Next morning we started in a double 
seated buggy to visit Mr. J. H. Thompson, 
the Dewey Bros. and Mr. Bates with us. 
On the way we stopped to see the Norman 
Percheron stallion brought to Grand Blanc 
by an association of the farmers of the 
neighborhood. He was bought from M. 
W. Dunham, of Wayne, Ill., and is a 
handsome horse. Heis a dappled gray, 
weighs about 1,600 pounds and is as active 
as a colt. His stock, of which we saw 
some young colts, are turning out exceed- 
ingly well. 

A few minutes riding brought us to the 
handsome residence of Mr. Thompson, 


g | Standing on arise of ground, and surround- 


ed with substantial barns and out-build- 
ings, that showed Mr. Thompson to be a 
wide awake and careful farmer. We found 
him at his sheep barn, a large one built on 
the same plan as that of Mr. D. P. Dewey, 
Mr. 
Thompson has a large flock of breeding 
ewes, and was busy looking after the lambs, 
but greeted the party warmly and started on 
a tour of his buildings and grounds. His 
sheep were looking very well, showing 
they had excellent care. Here we saw the 
ram L. P. Clark, recently purchased by 
‘him, and he is a wonderfully good one. 
He is one of the largest Merinos we ever 
saw, standing very square on his legs, 
with a s'raight, broad back, strong shoul- 
ders and neck, with deep wrinkles, square 
behind, deep bodied, and covered with a 
heavy fleece of the peculiar style for which 
the Clark sheep are noted. The crimps ex- 
tend clear to the roots, and the wool has 
that clear, lustrous appearance that be- 
tokens its high quality. He will make a 
fine addition to the breeding stock of this 
neighborhood, and if he keeps up the rep- 
utation he has made at the east will prove 
a bonanza. Mr. Thompson has a number 
of Clark ewes, and they all show the qual- 
ity in their fleeces that has made this fam- 
ily noted. He is also an Atwood man, 
and spares neither time or expense to se- 
cure the very highest types of this family. 
An inspection of his flock will show at 
once the good effect of his endeavors in 
this direction. 

Mr. Dewey has recently sold to Fred. J. 
Russell, of Hart, Oceana County, three 
very fine ewes for $100 per head. In breed- 
ing they are the equal of anything to be 
had. Two of these were bred by Mr. D., 
and ene by Mr. Geo. F. Martin, of East 
Rush, N. Y., and Mr. Russell starts his 
flock under the very best auspices. Mr. 
H. Russell, of same place, also secured 
three ewes one year old, one sired by K. 
Stone, and one by Infantado, of good style 
and excellent breeding. Mr. Thompson 
also sold Mr. White, of same place, three 
choice breeding ewes, in lamb to L. P. 
Clark 207, for $100 per head, and they 
were cheap at the price. Here are three 
flocks abuut to be started in Hart,and from 
the quality of the stock with which their 
foundation is being laid, we look to see them 
take rank with the best. Their breeding 
is unexceptionable, and will bear the 
closest scrutiny, a point upon which so 
many young breeders are not particular 
enough, and which frequently results in 
severe losses when they attempt to get on 
the right track again. p 


From here, after a good dinner and an 
enjoyable chat of an hour or so, we started 
for the farm of Mr. George W. Stuart, the 
crowd increasing as we went along; but 
lack of space compels us to defer to an- 
other week what was to be seen at this 
place in the shape of Shorthorns and Me- 
linos, not forgetving his Jersey Red hogs. 


We found the breeders in this vicinity 
alive to the importance of placing their 
business on a broad and solid foundation. 
Each one of the three we visited had some 
particular object in view, to which he was 
devoting his time, brainsand money. They 
take a broad view of the future, and are 
more anxious to establish the name of the 
State for breeding the very highest type of 
sheep than to reap a transient advantage 
from the handling of alarge amount of 
stock while the present ‘‘ boom” lasts. 
As Mr. Dewey observed, it looks like slow 
work, especially when, as at present, they 
could sell anything they would offer, but 
he expects his reward in the future. 


——_——_+eo—___. 


Mr. G. Layer, of Unionville wants to 
know how much orchard grass it would 
require for an acre of land, its cost per 
bushel, where it can be got, and whether 
or not it should be sowed alone. It 1equires 
two bushels per acre, if sown alone, but 
it would be better to mix it with clover, 
using one bushel of the orchard grass per 
acre. Itis generally sown with a variety 
of other grasses, and the following is 
recommended as a good mixture: Orchard 
grass, 6 lbs.; red clover, 10 lbs., timo- 
thy, 6 lbs.; red top, 4 lbs.; rye grass, 5 
Ibs. This is sufficient for one acre. 
Meadow grass weighs 14 Ibs. to the bushel, 
and costs $3 per bu. You can get it of 
D. M. Ferry & Co., this city. 





WE have received two applications for 
information in regard to the way in which 
the slat and wire fence recently mentioned 
in the Farmer is constructed, and have 
applied to Mr. Holden, of Brighton, fora 
description of it. 





METHOD OF GROWING ONIONS. 





To the Editor Michigan Farmer. 

Dear Srr:—Your issue of March 14th, 

With editorial on onion culture, is before 
me, and this letter is sent you from the 
midst of onion fields, submitted to your 
eye, pen and scissors, with the hope that it 
may suggest somewhat of use to Mr. W. 
P. Johnson, and others like who him have 
contemplated onion culture Your remarks 
about manuring and previous fall plowing 
are certainly to be heeded. It is to be pre- 
sumed, however, that some will undertake 
to start new, select and plow the land and 
try their hand at it. Let many such ex 
periments and their bad results advise any 
man bound to grow onions from spring 
plowing, with no previous experience, that 
if he has stubble or muck ground with the 
sod off, and can get it ready to sow by 
April 12, andif he will content himself 
with one pound of seed on one-fourth of 
an acre, 1nder such conditions only can 
he be advised to proceed. To turn under 
sod ground now for onions is not to be 
thought of, it has been tried too many 
times. To this desk came a farmer in 
April, 1881, asking for four pounds onion 
seed, and it was to my interest to sell it to 
him at that time. But I advised him to 
try one-half the quantity, and better still, 
one-fourth; but he insisted on four pounds. 
He turned under sod ground, and on his 
acre he had forty bushels of poor onions. It 
is deemed safe advice, supported by fifteen 
years of onion growing, to say that any 
man unused to onion culture, if he begins 
with spring can expect only to learn how by 
August, and whatever he can afford to in- 
vest in seed and time without returns, that 
amount he may invest. Out of too much 
sad experience the rule has grown that 
says begin with small acres. I have seen 
in a single season six separate acres cause 
the loss of that many hundred dollars. No 
crop at all. Not an onion was sold. 
A planker will often save the use of a 
rake. Probably your readers are acquaint- 
ed with the construction of this tool; two 
planks with diagonal cleats, meeting at 
the middle in front and to be drawn by a 
horse. By your editorial the reader would 
understand that the Matthews drill had no 
roller. Ithasa roller, and 1s an efficient, 
Gurable tool. Buta good drill costs twelve 
dollars. If money is not at hand for this 
expense the seed can be drilled by hand. 
A man with three boys can drill an acre 
thusina day and do it well; drop the 
seeds carefully half an inch apart and 
cover half an inch, firming the soil over 
theseed. You tell your readers five or six 
pounds of seed per acre; doubtless that 
amount has been sown, but permit me to 
say, four pounds gave last year 1,200 
bushels on a very rich acre. The onions 
were of the size of large Baldwin apples. 
More seed would have been wasted, and 
would have made the crop smaller through 
overcrowding, and if six pounds was ever 
sown with profit, the rule of wider experi- 
ence from Maine to California is four 
pounds of good seed. J. B. Root & Co., 
of Ill., James Vick, Rochester, N. Y, and 
J. J. H. Gregory, Marblehead, Mass., 
grow their own seed and have that which 
is first rate. Get four pounds of any one 
of them, sow it on one acre of rich ground 
and do not thin out, and you will say the 
amount of seed was abundant. 

Reference was made in your editorial to 
the practice of replacing the delivery spout 
of a seed drill with a steel spout made quite 
narrow at the mouth, to deliver seed in the 
narrowest possible line of space. The 
reason of this may not be apparent. I 
write where onion growers of a few years 
experience had been accustomed to ex- 
pend from $65 tc $100 per acre for the 
mere labor of cultivation, hoeing and 
weeding, and which of course caused the 
largest grower to limit his ground to one 
acre. The above amounts will pay twoor 
three men during the time of three hoeings 
and weedings, sometimesfour. Now you 
may judge of my surprise on going to an 
older onion section to find one man caring 
successfully for three acres, and three men 
caring for eight acres, with no other help 
whatever, and with a crop of 1,200 bush- 
els on a single acre. Of course I asked 
how it wasdone. They said it was in 
drilling a very straight row, with the seed 
in the narrowest liae of space, and so al- 
lowing the very close approach of the 
wheel-hoe. ‘They vied with each other in 
the effort to narrow the space left for hand- 
weeding, until they reduced it from one- 
quarter inch to no width at all on many & 
row across long fields, and then with hand- 
weeding tools they succeeded in sparing 
the fingers largely, but they had clear 
rows. Itis not probably advisable for an 
amateur to try to improve his drill. But 
let him be driven to it by the expense of a 
zigzag row and the very hard work of 
weeding with legs astride the row, for 
your editorial tells that just as it ought to 
be told. Depend upon it, you are to culti- 
vate a very delicate crop, and if you are 
unlearned by very experience, you had bet- 
ter learn before you venture largely. For 
taking the years together, onions pay. I 
know when they were so cheap one year, 
that they were carted and dumped by a 
certain roadside, and people did not use 
that road for one while, and I know when 
oné dollar per bushel for successive years 
has made men wealthy through the culti- 





vation of this one vegetable. 


Some very useful toois are as follows: 
The onion hoe described in your editorial 
is indispensable for first hoeing. It can 
however be had on wheels at about $1 75, 
and is very efficient for second and third 
hoeing. Another home made tool: 14 inch 
plank, 8x14 inches; mark at the middle of 
one end, 8 inches wide and 4 inches long, 
from which point taper on each side to a 
point 3 inches from the opposite end. To 
the sides of the 8x4 proportion, bolt paral- 
lel projecting irons in whose forward ends 
the journals of a wheel 12 or 14 inches in 
diameter are to run; also long enough to 
a.low two inches between the edge of the 
wheel and end of the plank, thus: 

Make the wheel of inch stuff, 
with a 2 inch wheel 4 inches di- 
ameter, nailed on each side. 
Through these three pass the 


axle of wheel. New attach 3 
handles and five steel teeth made F} 


to cut 3 inch wide, 3 rear teeth and 2 in 
front. This will not weigh over 15 Ibs., 
and has been used a great deal. A better 
and complete tool of iron canbe had of 
H. Froelich, 64 Michigan St., Cleveland, 
called the Garden Gem. The Berea and 
Perry, Ohio, onion growers think this is 
the Lest tool they have yet seen. 

price is $5 or $6, with attachments; weight 
complete not over 20 lbs. This is much 
superior to Ruhlman’s wheel-hoe, which 
weighs 35 lbs., and can only be used by 
shoving it a few feet ahead at a time. 
Avoid purchasing a drill which delivers 
seed from holes in the periphery of a re- 
volving seed box, or one whose agitator is 
operated by ayoke following the sinuous 
tire of the large wheel, or one whose agi- 


-tator is a brush wheel within the seed box. 


You had better sow seed by hand than usg 
either of the above. A good drill will open 
a furrow, deliver seed evenly without a 
skip and in a narrow line, and then cover 
and press the earth over the seed, and one 
man will sow two acresin a day. Such a 
drill rents for 235 cents per acre or part 
thereof, and is worth all it costs, for in 
experienced hands the drilling of onion 
seed does half the hoeing and weeding. 
Three barrels of salt per acre, harrow- 
ed in, will prevent weeds and help the 
onions. Try it. Py” ing onions can be 
done most rapidly by Jusing a steel toothed 
rake, the teeth curved to fit the onions,and 
used with care so as not to bruise the bulhs. 
Storing is best done in very open crates 
that hold one bushel each, within a build- 
ing with double walls, and in which ar- 
rangements for producing and maintaining 
an even temperature are at command, and 
then watch the thermometer. Pile the 
crates as high as you choose, consistent with 
their crushing strength, but with good air 
space on all four sides of each crate. Next 


best, store in bulk, two feet 
deep, or deeper, with ventilators, 
such as sheaves of: grain on end 


among them; fill the outer double wall 
with dry sawdust, leave open late as pos- 
sible, then close and leave them to their 
fate; freezing will not injure them if kept 


frozen till thawed and sold. Seed onions 
must not be frozen. 
Kixeman, O, March 24, 1882, E D. V. 
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SEEDING TO CLOVER. 








No work of the farm is attended with co 
much anxiety as the labor of seeding to 
clover. On its success depends many of 
the plans for the system of rotation, with- 
out which no farm can be prope-ly man- 
aged. No little amount of good judgment 
1s necessary to know just when and how 
best to sow the seed to insure a catch. A 
large amount of seed is thrown away and 
wasted for the want of proper covering, 
and by being sown at a season when a 
miracle must interpose to insure its growth. 
The faith that expects a clover seed to 
grow like a parasiteif it touches mother 
earth, is a very convenient virtue, and is 
the basis of many expectant blessings, 
until the bare earth dispels the delusion. 
There are times and conditions of soil, 
when the frost has honey-combed it, or 
drying winds have cracked the surface, 
when the earth will receive a seed, and 
afterward crumble and cover it, so that it 
will be in a suitable position to grow, but 
these conditions are not ulways present, 
and we must assist nature by properly cov- 
ering the seed, if success is to.be sure. 

Seeding is mostly done on wheat in the 
spring, and seed should be sown as early 
as possible—as soon as the ground can be 
properly worked with a harrow. Thereis 
no danger from frost, but there is danger 
of an early spring drouth, which is fatal if 
the plant is not Jarge enough, with root 
growth sufficiently strong, to withstand it. 
A frost will not kill young clover. A 
freeze may, if it is sufficiently hard to up- 
lift the surface of the ground, and break, 
or pull out the root. This so seldom oc- 
curs after the plant growth begins, that it 
is not a contingency to provide against, 
any more thanacyclone. If the seed is 
sown early, and sufficiently covered, it 
may be left with the consciousness that all 
that man can do has been done. Some 
farmers attempt to supplement a proper 
covering of the seed by sowing plaster on 
the young clover with the view of invigor- 
ating the weak plants, to bridge them over 
a dry spell. In my opinion a drouth severe 
enough to kiil young clover without it, no 
amount of plaster will save. In other 





words, plaster does not furnish the mois- 


ture to sustain a weak plant in adry soil. 
Plaster will not make one more plant to 
the square foot. If sown in the spring 
with the seed, it may affect the growth 
later in the season and nourish the plants 
into a larger growth in the fall, but plaster 
on young clover to protect it from drouth 
isa delusion. Sow plaster to make old 
clover plants larger, not to vitalize young 
ones, They must be sustained, like all 
other plants, by the extraneous covering 
of the germ, until the root gets hold of the 
soil to pump up moisture for its sustenance, 
and if that moisture is insufficient in the 
soil the plant must die, although it may be 
covered with plaster dust. 

AMOUNT OF SEED FOR ACRE. 
Farmers differ as to the amount of seed 
necessary to sow on an acre, It varies 
from three to six quarts per acre. Accord- 
ing to a very careful compilation made at 
Cornell University by government stan- 
dard weights, the number of seeds in a 
bushel of clover is 15,156,880. Allowing 
every seed to grow, this would give for 
one peck to the acre, 87 seeds to the square 
foot; one quart to the acre isten seeds to 
the square foot; one bushel to ten acres is 
84 seeds to the square foot. But clover 
seeds do not all grow. The experiment of 
Prof. Beal, of our State Agricultural. Col- 
lege, in testing seeds to determine the per 
cent of vitality, has demonstrated that only 
about 80 per cent of clover seeds will ger- 
minate, on the average. He also found 
that dark colored seeds were better than 
the light colored samples—a larger propor- 
tion of them would grow, so that no com- 
putation will give the exact amount neces- 
sary to seed an acre properly. Should 80 
per cent of seed be perfect, and an allow- 
ance of five per cent be made for seed that 
may ‘‘fall on stony places,” and fail ‘‘ be- 
cause they have not depth of earth,” the 75 
percent remaining of the bushel would 
still give 25 seeds to the square foot, an 
amount with which most farmers would be 
satisfied. The reason this amount does 
not seed the ground sufficiently, is because 
of the slipshod manner of sowing it. Many 
farmers scatter the seed abundantly, as 
nature scatters its pollen, so that every 
cranny of the earth shall receive a seed. 
This may be following nature very closely, 
but not yery economically. When the 
ground is so prepared that every seed shall 
have an equal chance to grow, then the 
bushel to ten acres will be sufficient. The 
amount of seed often wasted would amply 
repay the time necessary to fit the ground 
in shape so that perfect seeds might make 
plants, and they would be more uniformly 
distributed. The loss of a ‘‘catch,” as it 
is called, is often a calamity, especially if 
cropping has been continued to the verge 
of barrenness. This point is too 
often reached, and the danger of loss 
greatly enhanced. No greater mis- 
take can be made by farmers than 
to reduce the fertility of their fields 
by continuous cropping. More time must 
be spent in reclaiming them than in reduc- 
ing them, besile the ever present danger 
of losing the elover on such soil. 

A.C, G. 
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Notes from Tuscola County. 





WATERTOWN, Tuscola Co., Mich., March 27. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer, 

Dear Sir.—Through the columns of 
the FarMERI desire to report the follow- 
ing sales of young Shorthorn bulls, made 
within the past ten days. I do this main- 
ly for the purpose of giving notice to the 
stockmen of other parts of the State that 
there is such a place as Tuscola County, 
and that its inhabitants and its cattle were 
not quite all swept away by the Septem- 
ber fires: 

To Jacob Young, of Millington, Duke 
of Watertown. ‘ 

To George Howe, of Watertown, Earl 
of Watertown. 

To Enos H. Goodrich, of Watertown, 
Prince of Watertown. 

In order to let your readers know that 
the blood of these animals is not quite like 


that of the celebrated poet, whose 


** Ancient, but ignoble blood 
Had crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 


I would like to have you insert their pedi- 
grees, as follows: 


DUKE OF WATERTOWN—Calved Aug. 11, 1881 
Sive—Duke of Spring Lake 38583. 

Dam—Ella, by 18th Dake of Hillsdale 19490. 

2 dam—Lina, by Hampden 6836. 

3 dam--~Topsy, by Starlight 6207. 

4 dam--Blossom. by General Hallock 5087. 

5 dam --Kittie Kirk 2d, by Mortimer 4181. 

6 dam-—Kittie Kirk, by Kirkleavington Jr 612. 

7 dam —Victoria, by Comet Dean 339. 

8 dam-- Snow Ball, by imported Don John 426, 

9 damn---Dido, by Cossack (5503). 

—— ee imported by Henry Clay, of Ke2 
tucky. 


EARL OF WATERTOWN--Calvyed May 9th, 1881 
Sire--Duke of Spring Lake i 
eed Dale, by 3d Saxton Keith of Oakland 


1003, 
2 dam-—-Ella, by 18th Duke of Hillsdale 19490. 

The balance of this pedigree will be the same as 
the one above, the dam of this bull being a calf from 
the cow Ella, the dam of the bull whose pedigree is 
already given. 


—— oe WATERTOWN.-—Calved September 


’ ° . 
Sire---Duke of Spring Lake 38586. 
Dam-—Lavina, by 18th Duke of Hillsdale 19490. 
2 dam-—Lucretia, by Dick Jones 5206. 

3 dam---Ne ly Bly, by Young Governor 4513, 

4 dam---Katie, by Betsoe 2548. 

5 dam --Jeanette Scott, by Baltiuore 229, 

6 dom--Miss Scott, by General Scott 529. 

7 dam---Blossom, by John Dunn 170114. 

8 dam--Mary, by Oxford 797. | 

9 dam-—Jadith Clark, by imp. Goldfinder (2066). 
10dam---[mp, Young Mary by Jupiter (2170). 


It is claimed by one of the most intelli- 
gent stockmen of the times, corresponding 
for the Nationa: Live Stock Journal, that 
this cow Young Mary, by Jupiter, is the 
ancestor of more good cattle than any cow 
that ever stood on American soil. She 





Stock Importation Company, and sold at 
their great sale in October, 1836, to E. J. 
Harness, of Ross County, Ohio, for fifteen 
hundred dollars, This was a great price 
at that day, and the highest paid for any 
single cow at that great sale, though the 
cow Teeswater (sold together with her 
calf Countess) was purchased by John J. 
Van Meter, the two combined bringing 
$2,225, (see Allen's History of Shorthorns. 
p. 182). A little inquiry into the ancestry 
of this cow, Young Mary, by Jupiter, de- 
velops the fact that Bates’ noted bull 
Laird (1158) was the great-grand-sire of 
the bull Jupiter, the sire of Young Mary. 
The sire of these young bulls has a short 
but brilliant pedigree, which I give, as 
follows: 


DUKE OF SPRING LAKE 38583--Bred by John 
F. Hagarman, Romeo, Mich. Calved June 20, 
1879; color light roan. 

Sire--Earl of Spr ngwood 29487. 

Dam--White Rose, by Llewellyn 6756, 

2 dam--Evangeline. by Duke of Oxford 3881. 

8 dam--/opsy, by Young Splendor 3611. 

4 dem--Fashion by Young Splendor 3611, 

5 dam- -Victoria, ed Oregon 773. 

6 dam---Spot, by Old Spiendor 241€4. 

7 dam--Milk Maid by Old 

8 dam--- » by Windle 1 
For Windle see Allen’s History of Short- 
horns, page 186, where it will be found he 
was imported by Edward A. Leroy and 
Thomas H. Newbold, of Avon, Living- 
stonCo., N. Y. Tracing back seven gen- 
erations on the sire’s side, Duke of Spring 
Lake. was descended from the Duke of 
Northumberland (1941). It will be seen 
that O'd Splendor, Young Splendor, and 
Llewellyn are amoung his less remote pa- 


ternal ancestors. For Duke of Northum- 


—— 24164. 





- berland see Allen’s History of Shorthorns, 


page 131. 

The late David Brooks, whose acquaint- 
ance I made at East Bloomfield, N. Y., in 
1848, insisted that Old Splendor was the 


best bull then known to American stock- 


men, and though subsequent generations 
have gone high and wild into the fancies, 
it is doubtful if, in all respects, they have 
ever produced an animal that was his su- 
perior. Enos GoopRICH. 
—_seq——___—_——— 
Some Inquiries Answered. 





HoweEt1, March 30, 1882. 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


I would like to learn through your journal 

1. Is common barn yard-manure ever better 
than when first made? 

2. In which way can I get the most benefit 
from my wheat straw—having more than I 
can feed—to plow it under, or to draw it on 
the fire and burn it? 

3. Will the use of salt on oats stiffen the 
straw, or will itgweaken it; and when should 
it be sown, before plowing, or after? 

4. Where can I obtain spring rye and oats 
mixed for seed? Yours truly, 

A. SUBSCRIBER. 


1. It may never be richer in fertilizing 
substances than when first made, but until 
it becomes decomposed it is not available 
for plant food. You can do this either by 
allowing it to rot in heaps and then apply 
it, or compost it with swamp muck, earth, 
etc. If you have a sandy soil you can use 
fresh manure upon it, as sand assists the 
decomposition; but clay will retard it, and 
if your soil is of that description manure 
should be well rotted before it is applied, 

2. You can probably get as much good 
out of your wheat straw by spreading it 
over the land and burning it asin any other 
way, and it is much easier than plowing 
it under. 

8. Salt is credited with making the straw 
brighter, harder and stiffer. This appears 
to be the only point upon which all author- 
ity agree as to the results of applying salt. 

4, We do not know where spring rye 
and oats mixed could be had. Better write 
to D. M. Ferry & Co., this city. 

ee eee 


The Johnston Harvester. 





Our readers are so familiar with this ex- 
cellent Harvester, that a word from us 
seems superfluous. Still we have the word 
to say. Mr. B. G. McMechen, so long in 
the Toledo office, has removed to Chicago, 
where, with his head quarters in the old 
No. 73 West Washington St., he has taken 
entire charge of the Company’s business in 
the west. 

The demand for these machines is very 
large, and a large number of the company’s 
agents last year were unable to fill the 
orders made on them, and that too in some 
of those sections where the crop of wheat 
was far below the average yield. 

This is certainly a good indorsement as 
to the work done in putting up the reap- 
ers, and the work done by ‘the reapers 
themselves. The machines have won so 
great a name and fame abroad, as to make 
the foreign trade alone larger than it seem 
ed possible to make an entire business a 
few years ago. 

The company have placed among their 
machines one of the most perfect and sa- 
tisfactory twine binders made, and have 
thus overcome the objections raised against 
wire binding. 

———_> 0 _—__—- 

OnE of the most important declarations 
made abroad ‘in the interest of American 
salt meats was givenin the English House 
of Commons recently. Mr. Trevilyan in 
answer toan interrogatory by Mr. Herbert 
Maxwell said that, ‘‘since the year 1870 
American salt meat had been used in the 
navy in the proportion of one to two 
thirds of the entiresupply, and during the 
ten years no complaint had been made. It 
was better than that cured at home, and 
cost 27 per cent less to the tax payer. 





was imported in 1884 or 85 by the Ohio 


Under these circumstances the Admiralty 


thought they had no choice but to give up 
using English meat. The saving was 
calculated to be at least £5,000 a year, and 
they paid 25 per cent more than the market 
price to give perfect security.” 





Stock Notes. 





THE second volume of the American Devon 
Record has been closed up and is now in the 
hands of the printer. It will be given to the 
public in a short time. 





Mr. A. J. Burrows, of Troy, Oakland 
County, has purchased from Mr. James Buck- 
ingham, of Zanesville, Ohio, eight head of 
full blood Devons. Mr. Buckingham hasalso 
sold to Mr. E. T. Doney, of Utica, this State, 
one Devon calf. 





Mr. WILLIAM BALL, of Hamburg, has sold 
the Shorthorn cow Maggie Stevens, by Clark’s 
Duke 6340, out of Laura Ann 3rd by transfer 
6376, tracing to Imported Pomona by Bed- 
ford Jr. (1701), also a red heifer calf six 
months old, by Lord Barrington 30115, out of 
the cow Maggie Stevens, as above, to Charles 
Brooks, of Brighton, Livingston County. 


Mr. Henry McNary, of West Leroy, Ca?- 
houn County, writes: 


“‘T saw inthe FARMER recently, that Mr. 
James Moore, of Milford, was the owner of a 
Shorthorn calf which weighed at birth ninety- 
nine and three-eighths lbs, and asks, ‘ who can 
make a better showing.’ My Holstein cow 
Calla, No. 528, dropped a bull calf on Feb. 
26, which weighed at birth 1101bs. The calf is 
sired by Arlington No. 477. In 24 days from first 
weighing he weighed 17014 pounds, a gain of 
6014 pounds, ora trifle over two and one-half’ 
soma per day. Bring out another Short- 
orp. ° 





Mr. H. F. Matty, of Green Oak, Living- 
ston County, thinks he has a Shorthorn ealf 
that is ahead of anything yet reported. He 
says: 

‘Tn a recent issue of the MICHIGAN FARMER, 
under Stock Notes, is an article giving the 
weight at birth, of a Shorthorn bull calf 
owned by Mr. James Moore, of Milford, which 
was 993g pounds, and wants to know who can 
make a better showing. I will give you the 
weight of a bull calf dropped by oné of my 
thoroughbred Shorthorn cows,on November 
25th, 1881. His weight then was 101 pounds 
and on March 25th, four months eld, 402 
pounds. The calf is a deep red except a 
small white spot on forehead.”’ 


WE have received the catalogue for 1882 
of Messrs. Dewey & Stewart, of the Owos- 
so Breeding Stables, It containsa full re- 
cord of Louis Napoleon and Jo Gavin, the 
two breeding stallions kept by them, and 
much other matter of interest to horse 
breeders, Louis Napoleon has undoubt- 
edly got more fast trotters than any other 
horse in the State, and is recognised by 
breeders as one of the most successful trot- 
ing sires now before the public. Jerome 
Eddy, his first son, will not be kept in the 
stud this scason. Jo Gavin is one of the 
strongest bred Hambletonians to be got, 
and is a stout horse with fine action as a 
trotter. He has sired some fast colts, not- 
ably Cora Bell, who had arecord of 1:22ina 
half mile race as a two-year-old. Jerome 
Eddy we look upon{as the coming horse, 
and if no accident happens him he should 
get under the twenties this season. His 
present record is 2:27, but he can beat it 
every day in the week. 


wy 








Our friend, Burt Spencer, who is a 
heavy shipper to the eastern markets, 
keeps himself pretty well posted as to the 
location of most of the good cattle in the 
State, and occasionally slips out and pur- 
chases a lot that but few, if any, drovers 
knew were in the neighborhood. Last 
week he paid one of his flying visits to 
Vergennes, Kent county, and returned 
with 38 very fine pony ‘steers, which hud 
been fed by Mr. John 8. Bergin of that 
place. They were two year old grade 
Shorthorns, in fine flesh, and averaged 
1,120 pounds, Mr. Spencer paid $5.60 per 
hundred for them on the farm. 

Mr. C. M. Fetniows, President of the 
Michigan Sheep Breeders’ and Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, notifies us that the wool- 
en mills at Clinton,: Lenawee Co., will, 
where parties wish their fleeces cleansed 
for record, scour each fleece separate and 
keep a record of it, for tifty cents a fleece. 
Parties may correspond with the factory 
or with Mr. Fellows, who will be pleased 
to furnish full information to those who 
may apply. 

as 


A SUBSCRIBER writes to. us for informa- 
tion as to what would be the best thing to 
use to kill a tree, something he could 
apply by boring ahole intothetree. Com- 
mon coal oil would probably be effective. 
But would it not be as easy to girdle the 
tree well this spring while the sap is run- 
ning, and then strip off the bark down to 
the ground? This would be sure. 


oes? 


Mr. W. E. Boynpen, last week, sold to 
John Devine 180 yearling sheep, averaging 
90 pounds, for which he received $6.35 
per hundred, a very good price for home 
weights. Mr. Devine shipped them to 
Buffalo, and they sold for $7.25 per hun- 
dred, leaving avery fair margin for run- 
ning them. 











On Friday last Mr. Ed. Freeman brought 
in 35 steers, fed by Mr. Geo. Fulton, of 
Mt.Clemens. They averazed 1,300 pounds, 
and cost $5.873 on the farm. Mr. Falton 
has established a reputation of being one 
of the best feeders in the State, and this 
lot gave ample proof that he is entitled to 





it. 
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middlewool question; but the answer of 
Mr. Welch to Mr. Moore, published 
in the Farmer of the 14th inst., is so art- 
fully gotten up, and he so cunningly en- 
deavors to dodge the main question that 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Garlock and myself have 
been trying to give your readers a few 
facts in relation to, viz. (Shropshiredown 
sheep and their crosses), that I cannot re- 
frain from answering him. He says that 
‘controversies seldom benefit either p «ty; 
that is true, when the parties engaged in- 
dulge in using artful dodges, and making 
large assertions to benefit the side that the 
writer takes; but when the, plain honest 
facts are told, putting in all the pros and 
cons, then the greatest benefits are de- 
rived by all concerned. Mr. Welch says 
that he sold Mr. Moss, of Iowa, six hun. 
dred ewes and fourteen rams (I suppose he 
means grade Merino sheep, yet he does not 
say so). Mr. Moss informs him that they 
gave him the best of satisfaction, and he 
knows of no section of western country, 
where long wools are the favorite sheep. 
Now I beg leave to inform Mr. Welch that 
Shropshiredown sheep are what we are 
talking about, and what he calls long 
wools (which may mean half a dozen breeds 
of sheep), are not called into the question at 
all; so please do not try to dodge the ques. 
tion by talking long wool, thinking to 
make the readers of the FARMER believe 
that Shropshire means simply long wool 
sheep. Mr. Welch says, we have had 
some experience with long wools, or 
Downs, in our county. There he tries to 
mislead again by saying, longwools or 
Downs, thereby conveying the impression 
that they are the same. He says, we would 
be thousands of dollars better off to day if 
we had never seen one. I[ suppose he 
means, when he says we, the breeders ot 
Merino;, and the los3 occurs from the 
fact that they have been unable to sell their 
rams to the farmers of the county, because 
they would purchase longwools and 
Downs to cross up and improve their 
flocks, thereby compelling Mr. Welch and 
Others like him, to send their sheep to 
Iowa to fiad buyers. Mr. Welch gives a 
few instances whe.e longwools, as he calls 
them, (which is a very indefinite term,) 
have been tried, and gives the result of the 
experiment. 1. He mentions Mr. Scott, 
who has a brother that is a breeder of Down 
sheep, (he does not siy what Down breed) 
who induced him to use a ram of the un- 
k own Down breed, until the average 
weight of the fleece was reduced from 
seven pounds to four and one-half pounds. 
2. Hejmentions Mr. Tedrow, who owned a 
flock of fine wools that averaged six 
pounds per head, who purchased a Leices- 
ter ram and reduced his average weight of 
fleece to four pcunds per head. Mr. Hodge, 
he tells us, bought a flock of full bloods 
brought here from Canada, (full. blood 
what, he does not say) D> es it not sound 
a little strange that ailock of thorough- 
breds (which I understand full blood to 
mean,) should be imported from Canada 
and not have any name? (Perhaps Mr. 
Welch wants the readers of the FARMer to 
believe that they were Shropshires.) But 
what do all these experiments amouns 
to as an answer to any of the letters pub- 
lished in the Farmer in relation to the 
use of Shropshiredown rams in crossing 
u on fine wools? He simply dodges the 
point at issue, and tries to create an im- 
pression on the minds of your readers, 
that because Mr. Scott used some kind of 
a Down ram, and Mr. Tedro# used a Lei 
cester ram, and Mr. Hodge got some full 
dlooded unknowns and reduced the weight 
of his fleeces thereby, that the use of pure 
bred Shropshiredowns to improve the fine 
wool sheep of Michigan is a failure But he 
does not even prove that the experiments of 
those gentlemen were not a success; he only 
proves a reduction of two and one-half 
pounds of wool per head, but makes no 
mention of the value of lambs produced, 
which might have changed his failures to 
success if the story was all told. Mr 
Welch says that he dues not know of one 
feeder in his section of the country, who 
would notrather have grade Merino wethers 
to feed than Shropshires. That isan ad- 
mission that the Merino has to be crossed 
with some other breed, and crea‘e a grade 
Merino, in order to make the M-rino valu- 
able as& mutton sheep. If Mr. Welch 
does not mean that, why did he use the term 
grade Merino? [he reason that the feed- 
ers of the country named, prefer them to 
Shropshire, is simply because there is not 
in the whole United Statesa car load of 
pure bred Suropshiredown wethers, and 
not a carload of even half blood Shropshire 
Wethers, over two years old, in the whole 
State of Michigan. What grade Shropshire 
Wethers there are, are mostly sold when 
lambs, and scarcely any have to be kept 
until over eighteen months of age before 
the dealers want them. Why does Mr. 
Welch use the word Merino when he 
mentions the lamb that he raised that 
sheared ten and one half pounds of wool, 
and the word fine wool when he speaks of 
the sheep that stands second to the South. 
down, (according to Mr Eastman’s letter)? 
is it not because the Merino has to be 
crossed with some other breed in order to 
produce the fine wool spoken of, that 


talk all they wish, but the facts are, an 
Englishman will not eat a pure bred Me- 
rino, nor a high grade Merino. The fine 
wool sheep tMat are sold to cross the At- 
lantic, are of the class that Mr. Moore sent 
to Detroit in December last, and can only 
be produced by crossiny some of the Eng- 
lish breeds upon the grade Merinos of this 
country. Please give credit where 
credit is due; no one having any 
knowledge of the different grades of sheep 
pretends to deny that the American Me- 
rino stands at the head of all breeds as a 
producer of fine wool; and we, as an na- 
tion, have reason to feel proud that their 
producers have achieved such a world- 
wide reputation. But it is unjust, yea 
even dishonest, when the common fine 
wool sheep of indefinite breeding, are 
crossed by using a Merino ram, to call the 
produce Merinos, whan they are ouly half 
blood; and it is equally so, when the said 
common sheep are improved by* using 
Shropshire or other rams, for Merino 
breeders to claim the produce as grade 
Merino, when there is not over one-eighth 
of pure blood Merino in them. Mr. Welch 
says that it is not necessary to breed the 
wrinkly sheep because you are breeding 
fine wools, it is a mere matter of tas‘e. I 
judge from the letters which I receive 
every day, inquiring for Shropshire rams 
to cross on them, and from the sales that I 
have made in the last four years to owners 
of such sheep, that the taste for smooth 


eross so made, is wonderfully on the in- 
crease, and the taste for gum and wrinkles 
will soon be among the things that are 
past. Mr. Welch says Mr. Moss, of New 
York State, has a flock of thoroughbred 
sheep that have been bred for wool and 
mutton, and Mr. Ransom, of Michigan, 
has such a flock; further on he tells us that 
these are the results of usiag thorough. 
bred Merino rams upon grade common 
ewes. Thatisthe way that Mr. Welch 
establishes thoroughbreds, is it? It may 
work in his county, but it won’t in mine. 
We call it a trick to gull the unwary with- 
in our county, and dare not go so far as to 
call the flock thoroughbred, for the simple 
reason that thoroughbreds cannot be made 
in that way. He further says that he con- 
siders such sheep ‘he coming sheep for 
wool and mutton, and we must use only 
wrinkly rams to produce them. Is he 
not well enough, versed in the principles of 
breeding to know that the offspring of a 
thoroughbred sire (no matter what the 
breed,) always takes after the sire in ex- 
ternal avpearance? Does he think that a 
wrinkly, oily wether is more valuable 
than the class that he says Mr. Eastman 
considers the best to ship to England, which 
is a smooth, fine wool sheep, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty pounds? No 
man that is not prejudiced, and who ur- 
derstands the first principles of breeding, 
will make such an essertion or advise the 
use of such rams to produce mutton from. 
It is simply the assertion of those who 
have oil and wrinkles tosell, and the asser- 
tion will only be believed by men of that 
class. Doo, SMEAD. 


Experience with Sheep. 








Grass LAKE, March 25, 1882. 
To the Editor of Michigan «armer, 

Having loug been a subscriber to your 
paper, I have watched with considerable 
interest the controversy in regard to cross- 
ing mutton with Merino sheep. 

For the last twenty years, I have bought 
and fed sheep. I soon learned to avoid 
buying grease, and wrinkles, because they 
wou'd not fatten readily, and ould not 
sell as well. I have always handled our 
common Merino sheep, with a fair amount 
of success, havisg fed and sold them by 
the car-load that averaged over one hun- 
dred and forty pounds per head, and I 
thivk they were good mutton. But in 
1878 I shipped to New York some sheep, 
the best f which I found were bought by 
", C. Eastman for the foreign trade, but 
were all dressed before Shipping. I thought 
! could furnish him with sheep which he 
cuuld ship alive. I bought a load of 
selected wethers fed by Frank Dwelle, of 
this place. Their weight was a fraction 
less than one hundred and thirty-eight 
pounds; they gave me a light. shrink, 
weighing in New York one hundred and 
twenty seven pounds. These [ sold to T. 
C. Eastman, but I heard him contract to 
have them dressed to ship. I asked to see 
the sheep which he shipped alive. I was 
shown some Kentucky sheep, I thought 
they looked rough, but I was told they 
weighed one bundred and eighty pounds. 
[ have since then tried crossing with Cots- 
wold on very ordinary Merino ewes with 
great success in two ways, viz., weight of 
carcass and wool. I had thirty lambs 
dropped in March; these I washed the first 
day of August and sheared them the eighth 
day; they sheared three pounds and seven 
ounces of very clean wool. The next May 
[ washed, and sheared them the eighth of 
June, just ten months from previous shear 
ing. At this time they sheared eight pounds 
and «ight ounces of the cleanest and nicest 
wool [ever saw. The next winter I fen 
and sold them except four; those were s ld, 
averaging one hundred and seventy-two 


fine wools that can be produced by the 


productive and good flavored. The pea, 
unlike many other vegetables, seems to 
grow better by planting deep; from ex- 
periment it has been found to yield better 
if planted four inches deep; good crops 
have been grown in light soil when plant- 
ed six, and even eight inches deep; but the 
best crops have been growa when planted 
four to five inches deep. As a rule it is 
best to tuy secd, because, unless planted 
late, the worms find their way into the 
peas that grow inthis State. While most 
of buggy seed will germinate, the young 
plant will not start with that vigor which 
one will that comes from a sound pea, and 
if we continue for a few years to plant 
buggy peas, we shall be very likely to have 
a worm in every green pea, which although 
it may make the pea richer when cooked, 
few like the idea of having richness come 
from such minute masses. By planting 
in July the bugs may be avoided, but as a 
rule peas planted so !ate mildew, and fail 
to produce goodcrops. Imported peas are 
free from bugs. 

Early peas should be planted where the 
land can be occupied by other crops after 
they are grown; squashes, cucumbers and 
other vines may be planted where they 
will run over the ground occupied by the 
peas, after the crop is gathered; or the 
ground may be sown with turnips, or set 
with cabbages, as there is tithe enough for 
these crops to grow after the peas are 
gathered. While peas may be started with 
stable manure, they will produce a much 
larger crop, if in addition to the ma-ure, 
ground bone be liberally sprinkled in the 
drill. 





Salt and Plaster. 


The Western New York Farmers’ Club 
were requested to decide on the merits of 
salt, plaster and phosphate for a crop of 
barley, the mixture bemg drilled in at the 
rate of 150 ibs. per acre—50 lbs. of each of 
the ingredients. The discus8ion ran as 
follows: 

President Rogerssaid that he used two 
tons of-salt and two tons of plaster mixed 
on the barn floor. Sowed the barley braad- 
cast, harrowed it in, and then sowed salt 
and plaster mixture broadcast, and rolled. 
Would advise sowing the salt and plaster 
broadcast and drilling phosophate with 
barley. Salt and plaster have much great- 
er effect on some soils than on others. He 
thought they collect moisture. He had 
never used any phosphate. 

Mr. C. H. Jenner, Brockport, said if 
soil is light and sandy, rain will wash the 
salt out of the plaster and down too far in 
the soil for it to be of any benefit. For 
this reason, probably, commercial fertil- 
izers fail to benefltsome soils. Salt moist- 
eas the soil by condensing the moisture of 
the atmosphere, and he had no doubt that 
it orings down some of its ammonia with 
it. Saltis itself very much condensed, 
the chlorine and sodium scarcely occupy- 
ing more space after their union than the 
sodium alene did, and that accounts for 
its low temperature, and the fact that it 
condenses the moisture of the atmosphere 
in its vicinity. Stones cool off by radia- 
tion before the earth or vegetation does, 
and consequently we see them moist from 
condensation of moisture in the atmos- 
phere. 

W. J. Fowler said drilling salt would 
rust the drill, and concentrate the salt too 
much around the grain. 

The President had dropped the salt and 
plaster mixture in the hill with corn, and 
it killed the seed, but when dropped and 
covered with soil, and the corn dropped on 
that, growth was increased. 


Rancid Butter. 

In reply to a subscrib:r who inquires 
how she can sweeten rancid butter, the 
New England Farmer very truly remarks: 
To change old, rancid butter to new but- 
ter, or to so treat spoiled eggs by any 
method as to make them fresh again, is as 
impossible as to change a mature corn 
plant back into the springing blade it was 
when it first showed itself in its early 
growth. Rancidity is one of the changes 
whch imperfectly made butter passes 
through, and we may as well try to regain 
lost time, or to blot out an event, as to ex- 
pect to place spoiled butter where it was 
before it passed through the puatrefactive 
stage. It is claimed, however, by as high 
an authority as X. A. Willard, that rancid 
butter can be improvei somewhat by 
washing it in sweet milk, or in lime water. 
He says: ‘‘ Rancidity is caused by the pres- 
ence of butyric acid, and such butter should 
be well washed in good, new milk, in 
which substance the acid is freely soluble. 
After treating it to the milk bath, it is to 
be washed in clear cold water.” Itshould 
be added, that the butter will also part 
with its salt during the washings, and a 
new allowance will need to be worked in. 

If butter is a little rancid upon the edges, 

after keeping somé time, any such work- 
i. g for the purpose of improving it, would 
quite likely render the whole mass poorer 
than before. Ordinarily, trying to improve 
such butter is like attempting to rejuven- 
ate an old grape vine by trimming. It is 
cheaper to begin with a young plant. It 
is like trying to make an old, broken down, 








instead of injured by the process of freez- 
ing, which changes the starch they coutain 
into sugar. Children who do not like 
most kinds of vegetables are very fond of 
parsnips. To be prepared for the table as 
they should be they should be first boiled 
and then fried till the surfaces are brown. 
Many use parsnips only in the spring, but 
by digging them in the fall and preserv- 
ing them where they will not be in danger 
of constant freezing and thawing, they are 
in excellent condition to use at any time 
during cold weather. Ia the Island of 
Jersey parsnips are extensively raised for 
milch cows. In France they are employed 
for feeding fowls at all seasons of the year. 
When fed to fowls that are to be fattened 
they are first boiled and then fried in cheap 
fat. Itis necessary to thin parsnips by 
hand and to weed them once in the same 
way, but most of the work of cu'tivation 
can be performed by a horse cultivator. 
After the leaves cover most of the ground 
no labor is required except to pull up the 
large weeds that appear between the rows. 





Rental Value of Farms. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentle- 
man writing from New York, says: 


‘“‘A very important question is, what 
should be the rental value of good 
farms. While interest in this State 
was seven per cent., rents of farms 
were considerably below the legal 


tons of cassava to the acre is no unusual crop 
In Florida. This would, at 56 pounds to the 
bushel, give a yield of 700 bushels per acre, 
and at the rate of 30 pounds of glucose would 
produce ever 21,000 pounds of glucose per 
acre. A comparison of the yield of glucose 
from corn and cassava from a large area is as 
follows: 1,000 acres of corn yields about 500 
tons of giucose; 1,000 acres of cassava yields 
about 10,000 tons of glucose. 





Ir has been accidentally discovered that po- 
tatoes, if they can be chilled just enough and 
not too much, will havetheir power of ger~ 
mination destroyed, but without injuring the 
cooking quality; and also that such potatoes 
may be kept for several months without wilt- 
ing or showing any unfavorable change 
whatever in character. The fact suggests 
the inquiry whether potatoes might not be 
exposed for a short time, to a degree of heat 
that would be just sufficiens to destroy ger- 
mination, but without doing other injury. 
The idea may not be unwortny further con- 
sideration and experiment. 





THE Champion potato is said to have been 
originated in Forfairshire, Scotland, and was 
raised from the “ ball ” in 1863 by Mr. Nicoll, 
It passed from his hands in 1807 and made 
its first appearance in field culture in 1871. 
From the first the Champion showed singular 
immunity from disease. It also there exceeds 
all other sorts in productiveness—12 to 15 
tons per acre have been harvested. In the 
district where it originated it is now planted 
almost tothe exclusion of other varieties. It 
is also now extensively cultivated in England, 
Ireland, France, Germany, aud other conti- 





rate. The Wadsworths, in this section of 


which they have been in the habit of rent- 
ing for a term of years, at prices not above 


land. .Of late years they have sold some 
of their farms, and I think the rental vaiue 
of the remainder has been increased. Ten- 
ants are subjected to strict rules as to the 
crops they shall grow, and are mostly 
bound not to sell hay, straw or other coarse 
fodder But I notice that the tenants on 
the Wadsworth farms are mostly good 
furmers and generally succeed when they 
go to farms of their own, as most of them 
do after a few years. I have no doubt that 
most of the restrictions uoder which tue 
Wadsworth tenants are placed, however 
onerous they may seem, are for the advan- 
tage not only of the proprietors but for 
the benefit of themselves as tenants. After 
a few years of this schooling \hey are pre- 
pared to farm on land that they own bet- 
ter than they otherwise would, I think 
{ have noticed also that old country peo- 
ple, after they secured a little money to 
buy or rent a piece of land, were on the 
average better farmers than the average 
American boys who keep to farming on 
the lands left them by their fathers. Per- 
haps, however, this,is nota fair test. Mos: 
old country people qéme. with very little 
money, and those who manage to rarn and 
save enough to buy a farm acquire in so 
doing the habits which insure them after 
success.” 





Collecting Ivy Roots. 


There is an industry in the mountains 
of western North Caro.ina and east Ten- 
nessee that is perhaps known to but few 
and is probably found in but few sections 
of this country, viz, the collection of ivy 
roots. The roots are shipped to Philadel- 
phia and Boston, where they are used for 
making door-knobs and pipe-bowls. They 
are found principally along the line of the 
Cranberry Branch Railroad and im the 
vicinity of Rome Mountain, where they 
grow in great abundan¢e and attain an 
enormous size. Recently a root weighing 
800 pounds was dug from the ground and 
shipped to market. This is supposed to 
be the largest ivy root ever found, but 
roots weighing from 75 to 150 pounds are 
frequently found. Theco lection of these 
roots has grown into quite an industry, and 
a large number of poor farmers are thus 
engaged and make a fair livelihood. 
There is a constant demand for the roots, 
an‘l good pricesare paid for them by the 
ton, The wood is said to be very valua- 
ble for the purpose for which it is used. 


Ex-GoveRNoR Furnas, of Brownsville, 
Nebraska, has just shipped 200.000 grape 
cuttings to France, which with 800,000 
already sent makes 1,000,000 of Ne- 
braska grapes sent to the great wine-grow- 
ing region of the world. Our American 
varieties improve in size and quality with 
a change of climate. 








Stxce the beginning of this century 
wheat cultivacion has made great advance 
in France. It occupies about one-fourth 
the total of cultivated land, and yields a 
crop velued annually at over 2,000,000f. 
Since 1820 the yield has about doubled, 
and the progress up to 1864 was steady. 
For 1871-5 the average yield was further 
increased, being 101.000 000, but for 1876. 
80 it fell to94,000,000 P-ices have varied 
since 1820 from 8f. to 86f. the hectolitre, 


A New York chemist declars that the 
refuse fat of a pork-packing establishment 
is to his knowledge sent to artificial butter 
factories; and another found in oleomar- 





three to five per cent. on the value of the ’ 


nental countries. A Scotch local paper asserts 


the State, have several hundred farms , tht not for many years has any new variety 
or crop proven such a boon to the country 


as the Champion potato. 





BROOMCORN land should be rich, warm ‘and 
dry. Good, well rotted manure, plaster, 
guano and ashes all give good returns. Pre- 
pare the land as you would for acrop of In- 
dian corn, making the rows three or four feet 
apart, according as you use the Dwarf or seed 
of a larger variety. At first plant the seed by 
hand; afterward, whea much land is seeded, 
use adrill. Plant after a steady warmth is 
assured for the season, putting from 12 to 20 
seeds in a hill, so soon as possible after the 
marking furrows are made, as moisture is req- 
uisite for early germination. Hoe first while 
the plants are small, and when these are well 
set, thin dowo to six good plants in a hill, 
leaving the stalks of each hill as far apart as 
practicable. Keep the crop clean, and stir 
the soil as often as practicable during the 
growing season. As two quarts of good seed 
are enough for an acre, the expense is not 
large. 

W. D. CHAMBERLIN, inthe Rural New York 
ev, tells farmers how unwise are those who 
say to themselves: ‘‘ Novv, then, I’ll run in 
debt at the village shop or store, where I do 
not have to pay interest, that I may more 
easily meet the interest I must pay on my farm 
debt or mortgage,”’ and goes on to say; “ But 
he does have to pay interest. The truth about 
it is, he pays interest in four ways on an an- 
nual account at this ‘store’: First,in prices; 
for ifthe tradesto pay a year hence, the mer- 
chant must charge more to get the use of his 
money. Second, in helping to pay other peo- 
ple’s debts; for at the ‘credit’ store the 
men who do pay their debts must help to pay 
for the goods bought by those who do not 
pay, and there arealways some such. Third, 
he pays interest by often buying what he 
would do without if he traded for cash always, 
And, feurth, he pays interest by paying for 
his own goods twice over oftener than he 
knows of—not that the merchants are dishon- 
est, but if we let them keep all the accounts, 
taen, if ever any doubts occur, they will not 
give us the benefi: of the doubt.” 


PILES! PILES! PILEs! 
A Sure Cure Found at Last! 
No One Need Suffer. 


A sure Cure for Blind, Bleeding, Itching 
and Ulcerated Piles has been discovered by 
Dr. William, (an Indiaa remedy,) called 
Dr. William’s Indian Ointment. A single 
box has cured the worst chronic cases of 
25 or 30 years’ standing. No one need 
suffer five minutes after applying this 
wonderful soothing medicine. Lotions, 
instruments and electuaries do more harm 
than good, William’s Ointment absorbs 
the tumors, allays the intense itching. par- 
ticularly at night after getting warm in 
bed, acts asa poultice, gives instant and 
painless relief, andis prepared only for 
piles, itching of the private parts, and for 
nothing else, 

Read what the Hon. J. M. Coffiaberry, 
of Cleve'and, says about Dr William’s 
Indian Pile Ointment: I have used scores 
of Pile Cures, and it affords me pleasure 
to say that I have never found anything 
which gave such immediate and perma- 
nent relief as. Dr. William’s Indian Oint 
m 











ent. . 

For sale by all druggists or mailed on 
receipt of price, $100. Farrand, Willi- 
ams & Co., Wholesale Agents, Detroit, Mich 


HENRY BROS., Prop’rs., 
63 Vesey Street. NEW YORK ( ITY 


Eight Hundred Thousand People. 


There ave already booked for passage to 
this country in 1882, vearly a haif million 
people, aud itis estimited that 800,000 will 
emigrate from Europe and Canada to the 
West and Northwest. 

In consequence of this vast throng, the “AL- 
BERT Lea Rovute,”’ (Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific R’y.) has been compelled to put upon 
its line an additional Fast Express Train, 
compo-+ed of most elegant day and night ear-, 
leaving Chicago at 11 a. m., and reaching | 
Minneapolis early the next morniny, inamnple 
time to llow these going to Northern Min- 
nesota, Dakota or Mimtoba, to ohtain their 
breakfast »nd make the conuection for «li 
points North or Northwest. 

Tris train is run especially to connect with 
the new express trains which the Northern 
Pacitic, and St Paul Minneapolis and Mani- 
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sent for four weeks for only 25c. 








AD VERTISHMENTS. 


THE WILLIAMS 
EVAPORATOR! 


Fruit and Vegetable Evaporators are manufac- 
tured by the Patentees, John Williams & Son, Kal- 
amazoo, Michigan, also by 8. E. &J. M. Spront, 
Muncy, Pennsylvania, These evaporators are well 
known and acknowledged to be the best and most 
practical evaporators in use, We guarantee the 
capacity of our Evaporators. We never fail to do 
more than we guarantee We can do more work 
on less screen surface in a given time. than any 
other drier er evaporator in use. We have an 
evaporator in our works at Kalamazoo. Mich., es 
pecially forexperimenti g, and while we know that 
our evaporators are far ahead of any other make, 
we are constantly making improvements. Our 
evaporators have deen thoroughly tested in practi- 
cal business —they sell upon their merits. e ad- 
vise those who contemplate investiug in the evapo- 
rating business, nut to buy an evaporator that has 
not been tested in practical business; you cannot 
afford to experiment for the benefit of others. We 
invite investigation. Visit our works. Do not buy 
until you see what we have. Send for illustrated 
circulars. For the East and South, address 8. E. 
&J M.SPROUT. Muncy, Lycoming Co., Penn 
For the West, South and Southwest, address JOHN 
WILLIAMS & SUN, Kalamazoo, Mich., Patentees 
and Manufacturers. m28-13t 


MAS. LYDIA E. Plikata, OF LYRA, MASS., 














ympathize with Woman. 


ealth of Woman is the Hope of the Race. 


Woman can S$ 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is 2 Positive Cure 
ror all those Painful Complaiats and Weaknesses 
38vcommon to our best female population. 

Ti wil cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
pia:nts 2il ovarian troubles, Inflammaticn and Ulcera 
tion, ra...:; and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal W. .u:ness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change ci !.e. 

Jé wil) dis.. lve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. Tho tendency to can- 
cerous humors (kereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It re:noves faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach, 
It cures Bloating, Ueadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indi- 
gesticn. % . - 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use, 

It willat alltimesand under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex this 
Compound is unsurpassed. 

LYPIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor §5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA i. PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILLS. They cure constipation, biliousness, ; 
aud torpidity. of theliver. 25 cents per box. “ 

nar Sold by all Drugri ~~ 





Save Money Py 
Buy at dealers prices. 
We will sell you ANY ar 
ticle for family and per- 
soral use,inany quantity 
at WholesalePrices. No 
raalter uhatyou want , 
send for our Catalogue. 
Wecartyin stock the far 
g> ‘ variety of goods in 
the "3° 
Montgomery Ware! &Go, 
+ 929 Wabash Ave. 
‘ Chicago. a“ ? 
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his produce before he sells it, and also what he buys 
Asa matter of economy there is nothing that wil) 
pay him better. The high price of scales prevents 
many from providing vhemselves with them, and 
they are thus at the mercy of every dishonest party 
they may do business with. One of the very best 
makes of sc+les now on the market are those man 
ufactured by the Chicago Scale Co., and for the 
benefit of those who read the FARMER we have ar. 
ranged with that company to supply orders gent 
tbrourh us at .great reduction. The prices are go 
low that the saving of loss ona load of wheat, pork, 
wool, poultry or butter, will pay the entire cost, 
Just look at the prices below and judge for your. 
selves, 


No. 


1—Hoeurekeepers’ Scale, 














weighs from 14 oz to 25 pounds, 
Pri-e $4 00, and MicuicaN FaRMER one year, 
With tin scoop 50c extra. Brass scoop 75c extra, 
No. 2--Family Scale, 











weighs from 44 oz to 240 pounds. Size of platform 
10% by 13% inches. 
Price $7 00 and MicuicAN FARMER one year, 
No. 3—Barn Scale. 
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weighs from % pound to 9(0 pounds, Size of plat 
form 17 by 26 inches 

Price $20 00, and MicHIGAN FARMER one year. 
With wheels $2 00 extra; or $ 2. 

No. 4—Farm Scale. 
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weighs from one pound to 6.6 0 pounds :3 tons); 
size of platf: rm 6 by 12 feet. 

Price, $40 and MIcHIGAN FARMER one year. 
No. 5—Grain and stock Seate 


lla 





weighs from two pounds tv 10,000 pounds 5 tons); 
size of platform 8 by 14 feet. ; 
Price $58 and MicHIGAN FaRMER one year. 
In ordering, give the number of scale you select. 
When ordering sinzly No 1 will be sent by express 
the rest by freight. Nos 4 and 5 will include the 
beam, box, and full directions for setting up; either 
of these scales can be used for hay, grain, coal, 
stock and merchandise, the only difference is in the 
platform. 
All will be boxed and delivered at the depot in 
Chicago without extra charge. Every se Je will be 
perfect and will be so guaranteed by us and the 
manufacturers, and the prices above are ouly one- 
habf or one-third the usual prices for the same arti- 
cles. To get the scales at above prices of course 
the order must be sent to us, and the sender must 
become a subscriber to the Farmer if he is not one 
now. 
JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Wh BOTHER WITH A RiDGLING 


Whon his Value can bo Doubled ? 











Also manufacturers of tx. 
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+ THRESHERS, CLEANERS, &! 
ap4eowl0t f 









am maa XQ S) E 
Logs remain station»ry while saw travels—cutting wi 
under side of saw. This method admits of eutting wit 
the grain, saving 25 per cent.in POWER. {ts 
convenience and portability save 50 per cent. in 
IME. Send for full we circular. Agents 
wanted everywhere. Address 

The E. M. BIRDSALL CO., Auburn, N. Y. 
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$Sent FREE! 
TREATISE ON FRUIT 


ia EVAPORATING 

Profits and General Statistics. 

American Mfg Co., Waynesboro, Pa 
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S$IOOO REWARD 


forany machine hullingas much clover seed in 1 day asthe 
























for operation, which effectm Wy, 
Addr, 


or operator. A * Battle Creek, Micke 
£28-13¢ 
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DAVIS Witte, CHURN 
/: BEST AND CHEA®. *-rayg 
. o inside fixtures, any. “”, 
ht aide up. Easiest to ue. 

esizesmade.Threesize? 
esbitt Butter Printer. 
Every urn end in 
ted. One Churn at 
wholesale where we have no 
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sedgwick Steel Wire Fence 
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pounds of wool, when yearlings, prob- Early Peas, are likely to be hard andstringy. Carrots Agricultural Items. Prof. 8. G. Rice’s Music System, «nga 
he wrt. ably fourteen or more months old, and the} ~The Massachusetts Ploughman says: - and parsnips, however, are less likely to Prof. G..8. Rice’s marvelous system of 
mothers sheared five and six pounds per| ‘There are now so many varieties to pick | be injured in this way, as they grow en-| Tum Western ural denounces the Buckeye pee a eg ae hae ar olden laurels in 0 
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DOC SMEAD AGAIN. ling a lamb, should not shear as much asa cult to decide which is best; each culti- their roots penetrate the soil toa long dis- fraud. They aprenrteyty the “Golden But | from our readers. Thismagic systems from i _ Se 
etiam - fourteen months lamb). Mr. Welch rid- beatin tarate FF st tance and obtain moisture even in a dry ter Compound” which they say will make | 12 to 24 times more rapid than all other equal- You SH STINGU 
Logan, N. ¥., March 23, 782. . vator has his favorite, or some yea ti Their 1 hich b butter without cream, and which they sell at ly correct systems combined. He sends one OULD pI 
To the Editor of Michigan Farmer. icules the statement of Mr. Moore, in re Tom Thumb ranked high as a dwarf va- rem “ah nai ry ie ape t “4 25 cents a package to dealers and $1 to farm- psc ved = test to er nse persore = it WEI Hy W PEARS 
“ . : eS ahd organs, , guit: 8 
When I wrote my me ar we lation to fine ma ag se ad riety; now we have McLean’s Little Gem, a a sae oe pt or htigyts q| Its an old scheme revived, having been | Prof. Rice a sarah pom ek genéral agents, GH WHAT YOU SELL AND BUY ile 
oe soe ee ait - ae mo roan ‘ I noe mei “ r ae who ee eee have no insect sould They can be har. ee oteion —o ae the. be fe ret reltability seat 7 , 
over taxed your patience, and if you or their pelts. I know of a gentlema Gem; Blue Peter and others, Carter’s First ; - nate : perfec 
kind enough to publish it that I would re- | had a similar experience with two car loads Crop, growing two and pong oe feet high, ge late in the - ete eae in ” A new source for the production of glucose oa beak ge ar Sb —o «3 THERE IS MONEY IN THE P RACTICR ent eae 
frain from writing any more on the grade | jn the fall of 1877. Meriso breeders may | ;, 4 very good early variety, being both | £°% Winter use, or allowed to remain in the | has been found in cassava. Well authenti- | Rice. 243 State St., Chicago, Ill. : 
ose Bo A ye ground all winter. Parsnips are improved | cated evidence is at hand to the effect that 20| Rice’s instant self-teaching sheet music |, Every farmer should have the means of weighing ‘sais apd 
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Weighs one hundred pounds and forty i 
A pounds per head, not yet two years old. , arine horse grease and other refuse tba Railroads (the latter connecting with ‘ 
pounds, atl tundaweoed to the Souk |e p yet y ‘ worn out skeleton of a horse look young | 8®” seat : gy » Buch the Canadian Pucitic at 8t. Vincent) have pen { ve tn 
down in mutton value? Just such nice e four that [ kept ran in dry pasture , by dressing him up ina new harness, It| 8 is ordiaarily used in making candles. | put upon their lines, ehetoet 
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Horticultural. 


pISTINGUISHING VARIETIES OF 
PEARS BY THE BLOSSOMS. 





py PROF, W. J. BEAL, LANSING, MICH. 





From the Proceedings of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society for 1881. 

It was my privilege to demonstrate, at 
our last meeting, held in Rochester, N. Y., 
that the different varieties of apples may 
be described and classified by their flowers 
alone. : 

[ have recently attempted a similar work 
jn reference to the flowers of Pears. As in 
apples, So in pears, the persistent tips of 
the calyx have formerly been and are still 
employed in describing these fruits. The 
Jobes of the calyx vary in several respects 
in the different varieties, in their length, 
preadth, and the direction they take. 

Asa general thing, I fiad the petals of 
pears are smaller than those of apples. The 
petals of different varieties vary in shape 
and size in the same manner. 

The stamens of apples and pears are 
generally twenty in number for each flower, 
and are of four different lengths; the long- 
est in any one flower being about one-third 
longer than the shortest. The longest and 
oldest Stamens form the outside row, and 
the shortest the inside row. 

The latter are attached a little farther 
down the calyx tube than any of the others. 
The two rows of intervening stamens are 
between the extremes in their length and 
places of attachment. 

The set of shortest stamens are placed 
opposite the lobes of the calyx. There 
were twenty-fi7e each in two flowers ex- 
amined. In one flower I counted twenty- 
seven. In several varieties it was not an 
uncommon thing to fixd 21, or 22, or 23, 
or 24 stamens, in which cases no definite 
order could be made out in regard to their 
lengths or places of attachment, though 
they varied in these respects. In some 
varieties the filaments are short, in others, 
jong; in some stout, in others slender. 

The stamens of the Kirtland pear were 
the longest of any seen. The longest set 
of these were nine millimeters, or about 
three eighths of an inch. The shortest 
stamens seen were those of White Doy 
enne. These were five millimeters, or about 
three and one-half sixteenths of an inch, 
or avout five-ninths as long as those of the 
Kirtland. The anthers of different varie- 
ties vary somewhat in size. The styles of 
apples unite at the base, forming a stem or 
stipe. The styles and the stipes of flowers 
of different varieties of apples differ in, 
length and diameter. Some are very 
densely covered with wool or hair; some 
were perfectly smoota. Between these, 
in diflerent varieties, we find all interven- 
ing stages. 

The styles of pear blosso.as for a short 
distance at the base, perhaps one-sixth to 
one-tenth of their length, are firmly press- 
edtogether, but they readily separate. In 
most cases this portion of the styles is 
slightly hairy. In some casesit is perfectly 
smooth. The longest styles seen were 
those of Amire Joannet, and were a trifle 
overone decimetre or six and one-half 
sixteenths of an inch in length. The 
thortest s'yles seen were those of Howell 
aad White Doyenne, and were over six 
nillimetres, or about one-fourth of an 
inch in length. The shortest styles were 
about three-fifths the length of the longest. 

The strongest points for describing and 
classifying apples by their flowers are 
found in the styles and their stipes. In‘ 
pears these are their weakest points. 

Ihave examined the flowers of about 
thirty varieties of pears, and these were 
mostly obtained in one orchard, that of 
H. E. Bidwell, Plymouth, Michigan. This 
isthe orchard once owned by President 
T.T. Lyon. In three instances, flowers 
“a examined from two different locali- 

es, 

Ihave not thought the differences in 
their flowers were prominent enough to 
Warrant much work in classifyiag pears in 
this way. I have gone far enough to be- 
come convinced that the flowers should be 
described in connection with a description 
ofevery variety. In most cases, the de- 
stiption of the flowers might not be of 
much practical use, but in some cases it 
cettainly would. 




















‘The Bidwell Strawberry. 


In the report of the proceedings of the 
American Pomological Society, we find 
he following concerning the Bidwell 
Stawberry, which has been the object of 
89 much controversy: 

Dr. Hexamer, It has only been grown in 
Michigan and one or two localities at the 
“ast; not suflicieut to give a decided opinion 
about it, 

A. J. Caywood, of New York. It is one 
. our most promising varieties. The 
‘Tultis abundant and good. It willal- 
Ways bear, and is very uniform. 

Robert H. Gardner, of Maine. The 
American Agriculturist spoke of it as rais- 
e very high expectations, so much so 

at myself andsome of my friends have 
a Sending for quantities of the plants 
Set out this year, . 
Samuel Hape, of Georgia. We have 
Tuited the Bidwell twice, down with us. 
: a the sun well. Perhaps the ber- 
are a little more uniform in size, and 
. quite as large as the Sharpless. It is 

TY promising, 

‘it. Hayes, of Connecticut. It produces 
a abundant crop in Connecticut of good 

les, uniform in size, and of very fair 
‘Nality. It seems to be very promising as 
aQ early berry, 

M. Augur, of Connecticut. As the Bid- 

18 In its infancy yet, and has generaily 
8 culture, can any one conjecture 
“i : will do when put into the matted 
ne ee a8 Compared with the Wilson 

atles Downing? 
— 8. Collins, of New Jersey. I have 
the Bidwell to a small extent in New 
we ae potted plants, and it did not 
ia e vigor with me. that other varieries 
be side by side with it, Miner’s Great 

‘olific, for instance. 
thy President, I have grown the Bid- 
‘Sate potted plants set out last year. 
~ tus to bea very promising variety, 

Y thrifty, a strong grower, but I think 

















wellas it would otherwise. Its fruit is 
apparently good. I should hardly be will- 
‘ing to say that it is of the highest quality 


from what I have seen © *: ‘1! it-has an 
excellent flavor, and ') + ‘< +a important 
characteristic. I thir . very promis- 
ing kind. 


P. Barry. The foliage has not a very 
good color. 

The President. Mine has, and it is very 
thrifty. It is on rich, heavy soil. I co 
not believe it will do to let it grow in mat- 
ted rows. 

P. M. Augur. From what I have seen of 
the Bidwell, which is very little, I have 
formed just the opinion which President 
Wilder has expressed: that kept in hills, 
with high culture, it bearsso profusely that 
it would be profitable, but where it runs 
into matted rows, it throws out runners 
profusely. I think if put into fisld culture, 
in the way that strawberries are ordinarily 
grown, the tendency would be to dwindle 
down, sumething as Prouty’s Seedling did, 
which we turned under some time ago. 

Professor Baal called for Benjamin Hath. 
away, who originated the Bidwell, to tell us 
about it. 

Mr. Benjimin Hathaway, of Michigan. 

In regard tv the habit of the plant, it is 
with me a healthy, strong grower; 
not the strongest, As to the quality 
of the fruit, it has that which I 
like better tban almost any other. It is 
an acid berry, but has plenty of sweetness 
with it to give it a rich, high flavor. But 
it isno doubt one of those varieties that 
succeeds better in hills. It makes an 
enormous hill when it is properly handled, 
and the runners kept off, and is productive 
under that treatment. It came out of the 
old Virginia Scarlet, and any of you who 
are acquainted with that plant, the habit 
of it, its flavor, its color, will recognize, 
not exactly the same qualities, but 
qualities resembling that standard 
berry; and whatever is good in 
the Bidwell, it has got out of 
that. It has got other qualities out of 
other varieties, but that which gives it its 
great value, its hardiness, its productive- 
ness, its persistence, so to speak, in any 
soils, and under all conditions nearly, it 
gets from that native variety; and I claim- 
ed years ago, that whatever strawberry we 
got that would have a national reputation, 
must come out of one of the old original 
strawberries of the country, and this Vir- 
ginia Scarlet in my hinds has produced 
some quite remarkable results, which, 
however, are not now under discussion. 
The President. I would like to ask 
whether it ripens uniformly, or with a 
white tip? 
Mr. Hathaway. With me, I have not 
seen any thin: detrimental to it in that re- 
spect, toany extent. Of course, it is very 
seldom you fiad berries that ripen so uni- 
formly as not sometimes to leave a white 
tip; but that is not the habit of the plant. 
The President. It will not spoil as 
quickly as the Wilson, when it is left on 
the vines, neither will it spoil so quickly 
when picked to send to market as most 
large kinds. Do you think it is firm 
enough and dry enough for transportation? 
Mr. Hathaway. I have never taken it to 
market, soI cannot speak from practical 
experience; but I think it is very much 
better to send to market than a good many 
varieties that we do send, some of them a 
considerable distance. For instance, the 
Crescent and the Sharpless. I know that 
some think the Sharpless is a very good 
market berry, but think the Bidwell, with 
me, would stand transportation fully as 
well, if not better. 





Effects of Fertilizers. 


Prof. C. A. Goessmann, of the State 
Agricultural College, delivered before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, ata 
late meeting, an interesting and instruc- 
tive lecture on ‘‘ Fertilizers and the Con- 
stituents of Piant Growth.” We take the 
following condensed report from the 
columns of the Mass, Ploughman: 


Prof. Goessman opened by calling at- 
tention to the importance of studying the 
nature and effect of fertilfzers and the 
value of plant food with reference to 
mineral constituents, alluding in this con- 
nection to the advantages of experiment 
stations, where the nourishment of plants 
and the phenomena of their giowth could 
be carefully studied. Rational, modern 
agriculture recognizes as the foundation 
of success the strict necessity of restoring 
to the soil, in an available form, the ele- 
ments which have been abstracted from it 
by the growth of the crops. Plants, I:ke 
animals, may possibly be overfed. He had 
had many opportunities of observing the 
effects of fertilizers on various plants, 
during experiments which had been made 
at the College, the results of which had 
been to induce the belief that material 
changes may be brought about in plants 
by special cultivation. In experiments 
with grape vines, the fertilized vines were 
more vigorous than the unfertilized ones, 
and the leaves generally retained their 
vitality longer in the autumn. They also 
repeatedly escaped the serious attacks of 
mildew, when the rest of the vineyard 
suffered from it to a greater or less degree. 
The sugar appeared to be somewhat in- 
creased in the fruit from a fertilized Con- 
cord grape vine, and in the wild grape was 
increased in quantity as much as one-third, 
by fertilizing. This increase of sugar was 
accompanied by a marked increase in 
potassa, and at the same time by a de- 
cidedly reduced percentage of lime. The 
influence of fertilization upon the char- 
acter and composition of the fruit was 
much more manifest in the wild grape 
vines than in any of the improved 
varieties. : 
Experiments had also been made with 
strawberries, and the lecturer gave a very 
interesting account of the changes pro- 
duced in the Wilder and Downing berries 
by the application of severai different 
kinds of fertilizing materials. Experi- 
ments with peach trees at the College 
grounds at Amherst were spoken of, show- 
ing marked characteristics as resulting from 
the. kind and combination of fertilizers. 
He had frequently observed that the ap- 
péarance of disease in plants was owing to 
certain local causes and to a poverty of 
the soil in necessary constituents. He 
had found that the disease! trees had 


and that if putting lime around the roots 
of diseased trees should do good) it would 
be only by destroying parasites. 

Professor Penhallow gave some results 
of examination into diseased peach trees. 
There appears to be two distiact diseases 
which have been recognized in peach trees 
—one which is known as the yellows, and 
another having a close resemblance to the 
blight on pear trees. The growth and 
characteristics of the disease in peach trees 
were described by the speaker, who ex- 
hibited diagrams showing the results of 
microscopic observation on diseased trees, 
In reply toa question, Prof. Goessmann 
said that oa the first symptoms of the yel- 
lows in peach trees, he would mulch the 
ground about eight feet around the roots 
of the tree, and then apply three or four 
pounds of muriate of potassium. 


Summer Flowers. 

For every man’s garden, the plants for 
satisfaction, continuous bloom and ease of 
culture are, after the roses, the perennial 
phlox, the gladiolus, the tropzeolum, the 
geranium, the aster, the sweet-william, 
Japan lily, petunia, tritoma, hol)yhock, 
zinnia and stock. 

The tropeeolum in variety is my. pride. 
Delicate, fragrant, floriferous, continuous, 
it asks the poorest soil you can afford, and 
just enough culture to pull out tke inter- 
loping weeks. It will not do to call it 
nasturtium (which it is not), nor to allow 
that its seeds are fit for pickles, if you wish 
to make it popular. But examine these 
beds, and tell me if for gayety and sweet- 
ness they can be surpassed—hues varying 
from the brightest scarlet, orange-yellow, 
and deep crimson, to mauve and lemon 
and spotted; always a sheet of bloom; al- 
ways arich green bed of vegetation for 
ground. Pick all you care for: the beds 
are never exhausted. I would rather have 
a handful of these refreshing, cheerful and 
sweet flowers than a peck of dahlias. Art 
has improved the varieties, until not only 
in color, but in shading, lining, spottings 
and tints, the tropeolum rivals the carna- 
tion: in delicacy it surpasses that flower. 
I always reserve two or three beds without 
manure, and of the poorest soul, for my 
favorite; for it positively refuses to bloom 
under high culture. Vegetable beds pass 
quite out of the,prosaic when bordered with 
the common tropxolum; nor does it quite 
spoil the romance to gather a pot of pickles 
from theabundant seeds. 

The gladiolus has received high praise, 
but by no means high enough. Almost 
hardy, easily kept ina warm, dry place, 
you can have it in bloom from July till No- 
vember. Begia to plant the bulbs late in 
March, or as soon as the ground opens, and 
continue at intervals till June. I always 
select those bulbs for first planting that are 
the most developed, and keep on planting 
as the sprouts show it to be necessary. [f 
stored in the dark, they can be kept till 
the last of June without damage. And 
then how completely is delicacy blended 
with brilliancy and gorgeousness! Plant 
them close together in groups, or separ- 
ately, or mingled with other plants, and 
every way they are fine. They are partic- 
ularly fine planted in masses of tropical 
foliage of cannas, ricinus and ealadiums. 
No matter how thick the groups, there is 
still room for a dozen of the slim stalks of 
gladiolus. They will bloom down to the 
just-formed bud, if placed in vases; and 
are certainly, for bouquets, unsurpassed. 
I intend planting next spring about 800 
bulbs in my own garden, so I may have all 
I want. 

The phlox is the great commoner. The 
best varieties are as tough and determinate 
as the oldand poorer. By moving them in 
the spring, you get early bloom from the 
old plants, and late bloom from the shoots 
sent up by the bits of roots left in the pre- 
vious beds. I would particularly recom- 
mend this plan to those who wish to pro- 
tract the bloom of their phloxes: Simply 
transfer the bulk of the plant to another 
place, and let the roots send up a few 
shoots from the old bed for later bloom. 
Our gardeners need particularly to sift their 
catalogues, and send out a better assorted 
list of this flower. The true soil to induce 
perfection and clearness of color, is heavy 
loam; not sandy nor highly manured nor 
too compact soil, but a dark heavy loam. 
The phlox is modified very largely: by the 
ground it stands in. 

The hollyhock is getting to be beyond 
praise. The zinnia, though coarse, is in- 
dispensable for brilliant and long-continu- 
ed bloom. Give it the fatness of the land, 
and plenty of room. The Japan Lily 
(Lilium lancifolium) is the most artistic 
touch of nature; and yet it is hardy and 
easily multiplied. Give it light, rich soil 
and a high, dry bed. Mulch it from the 
sun in summer, and the frost in winter. 
The lovely aster, always so charming, re- 
pays the best of culture, and cannot be too 
highly manured. The stock should be 
well mulched if you wish to see it in per- 
fection. , The tritoma fills the latest days of 
autumn. Dignified, royal, brilliant aod 
easily preserved, it will doubtless soon be- 
come popular. 

Last of all, but among the;first to bloom, 
one of the sweetest pets of the garden, let 
every one place the sweet-william. Art 
has hardly improve any other flower as it 
has improved this. Raise hundreds of 
plants, and then pass from one to another 
in admiration, and tell me if you ever get 
tired of their charming variety and exquis- 
ite delicacy. The double varieties are so 
pure and so brilliant as to be quite essen- 
tial to acomplete collection. No two plants 
will ever give you exactly similar blooms, 
but in some way will multiply your pleas- 
ure.—Journal of Horticulture. 








Lime for the Curculio. 


Mr. John W, Jones, a very successful 
farmer near Rochester, reports to the Hus. 
bandman his complete success in protecting 
plums from curculio by the use of air slaked 
lime. Three years ago he conceived the 
idea and applied it aftera great share of 
the fruit was stung. No further depreda- 
tion were made, and he had a fair crop. 
The following year he begun treatment 
earlier and had a full crop, although the 
insect had begun its ravages before he 
applied the lime. Last year he distributed 
the lime still earlier, and as the result 








luless it is kept in hills it will not do a 





< 





twice as much lime as they: should have, 


secured complete immunity from the cur- 


culio. The trees were so heavily laden 
that props would not sustain the limbs and 
they broke over the supports. The plan is 
very simple, al that is required is to scatter 
air-slaked lime freely over the tree, covering 
the foliage and fruit. 





Horticultural Notes. 





Mr. B* Hurzbot, Portland, Mich., says he 
knows by two years successful experience 
that a dash of soapsuds is death to currant- 
worms. ‘Try it,” he tells the Fruit Recorder, 
“in just such strength as will curl them in 
a second of time.’? He uses it very strong, 
and after it has served this good purpose the 
rains wash it down, and it acts as stimulant 
to the bushes. 





E. P. Rok furnished to the editor of the 
Country Gentleman some specimens of his new 
seedling apple, the ‘‘ Highland Beauty,” of 
which the editor says: ‘‘For a small-sized 
dessert fruit, this apple seems to be well suit- 
ed from its pretty appearance, though now 
somewhat faded, and pleasant flavor. Except 
that one or two of the specimens were slight- 
ly shriveled, they were remarkably perfect for 
80 late in the season.” 





A Connecticut farmer says of the “ Per- 
feet Gem” squash, in the Country Gentleman: 
‘‘In quality itis fine grained, dry and rich, 
with a flavor peculiar to itself. We have 
tried it baked, and found it a good substitute 
for sweet potatoes. We have also tried it for 
pies, and found it excellent, but the color of 
the pies is rather light, the flesh of the squash 
being nearly white. Inform the squash re- 
sembles a Russet apple. The surface is 
slightly corrugated, and of a light cream col- 
or. Those I grew were remarkably uniform 
in shape and size, which is something unusual 
for a new variety, such as suppose this to be. 
The size is small; I have just weighed some 
of them and find the average one pound each. 
When gathered, they should have a portion of 
the stems left on the squash, fcr when broken 
off close to the squash, decay usually com- 
mences there. 





Gro. A. CocHRANE, of England, who has 
for many years been connected with the fruit 
trade, fully realizing the difficulty of trans- 
porting apples in good order from America to 
England, proposes aremedy. He found that 
a large portion of the apples shipped to 
Liverpool came out rotten, although when 
put on board the steamers they were in sound 
condition. Some lots he had to sell at twoto 
three shillingsa barrel, while for cthers he 
got 18 to 20 shillings. Those stored in the 
forward part of the vessel generally came 
out better than those in the after part, because 
the air forward was generally cooler. But, in 
order to entirely obviate the difficulty, and 
pregerve the fruit in good condition, he pro- 
poses to have the apples packed in boxes 
similarjto egg cases, with perforations to allow 
the foul air to escape, and stowed in the fore 
part of the vessels, where p!enty of cool, fresh 
air could be circulated. He would treat ap- 
ples as living fruits by keeping them in an at- 
mosphere not higher than 35 or 40 degrees, 
with earth in the bottom of the vessel to at- 
tract the foul gas. He experimented with 
this process, and found it entire!y successful. 








piarian. 








Dollar Queens. 


‘*Cheap queens ” have been thé subject 
of considerable controversy in the American 
Bee Journal recently, and the editor, after 
allow the pros and cons to be argued 
at some length, closes the matter as fol- 
lows: 

We have long held to the opinion that 
‘‘ the best is the cheapest” with queens, as 
with everything that is worth a price, and 
have always been outspoken im our con- 
demnation of the cheap queen traffic. We 
have not felt the necessity for condemning 
the breeders of such ‘‘ as frauds,” and we 
have not insinuated anything of the kind, 
because we know there are honorable men 
who have dropped the business from 
honest convictions, having been convinced 
that the whole thing. was wrong. Nor do 
we feel called upon to give their names, 
and subject them to criticism for having 
obeyed the dictates of an honest conscience, 
preferring rather to let time prove them 
and ourselves correct. There may be, and 
probably are, unscrupulous men engaged 
in breeding and selling worthless queens 
for tested, but this establishes no point ex- 
cept as to their unfair dealing. When 
convinced that no better queens can be 
purchased fora remunerative and fair price 
than can be bought for one dollar, we shall 
cease advising our readers to buy only the 
best, and only from the most discriminating 
and careful breeders. If the majority of the 
‘dollar’ queens are not as good as the 
majority of the high-priced tested ones, 
then they are not so cheap. 

We think we were not extravagant in our 
estmate of the number of cheap queens 
bred and sold by Mr. Henry Alley, during 
the 20 years of his experience, as compared 
with others engaged, and certainly if, in 
that length of time, he could not determine 
the- value of such queens, and the profit 
derived from the breeding of them, no one 
is competent to do so. : 

Our honest convictions rema n, that the 
cheap queen traflic has been a detriment to 
the development and permanence of 


‘the better strain of bees, and will yet 


prove a curse to apiculture in America. To 
the future we leave the question for settle- 
ment, with every confidence that time will 
sustain us in our position, and the bee- 
keepers of the future will repair the errors 
of the past and present, and recover the 
vantage lost by a mistaken economy. 
Meantime, we drop the question for the 
present, with the injunction to buy and 
breed only the best. 
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- Out Door Feeding. 

From the Beekeeper’s Magazine we take 
I, L. Scofield’s (Chenango Bridge) method 
of feeding bees in the open air. 

He makes a box 8 x 3 ft. square, 24 ft, 
deep, and hangs two pans, 5 in. deep, 30 
in. long, 10 in. wide, down in the top of the 
box. Cuta door-hole in one side, to put 
the lamps in under the pans; these are 
common kerosene oil lamps. Put the feed 
in the pan, and a float on it, so the bees 
will not sink it, and get daubed; regulate 
the lamps so that they will keep the food 
about 85° to 90° Fahrenheit. Set the box 
in some sheltered place in the yard; put 
some boards up, to keep the cold winds 
from it. Every day the bees can fly with 
safety, have thia feeder ready for their use, 
the feed quite thin. Sap from the maple 





tree, with a little Extra ‘‘C ” sugar added, 
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Wall’s Orange, Belle, 








makes a good feed; there is no danger in 
using “‘C” sugar when the bees are flying 
every day or two. 

The point is here, the bees fly from the 
hive, and get the feed in the natural way, 
and when they fill their sacks with feed 
at a temperature of 85° to 90° Fahrenheit, 
they are in as good condition to get home 
to the hive as they were to get out of it 
and fly to the feeder, and you lose no bees 
as you do by their filling their sacks with 
cold water at the creek, or some other 
place, then tremble and shake for some 
time, and if the sun clouds over they never 
return to the hive, but if it shines out 
brightly they will come back with a load 
of water, to thin their honey so they can 


raise brood. The bees all stay at home 


until there is pollen on the trees and they 
can fly with safety. The two pans will 
feed a yard of from sixty to eighty hives, 
The pans and float must be kept clean, and 
the feed not let get sour. This manage- 
ment makes a little summer for the bees 
just when it is most wanted. 
Bee-Keerers’ CONVENTION. <A special 
meeting of the Western Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Supervisors’ rooms, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 26th and 
27th, 1882. All are invited. Certificates 
giving reduced fare on the D., G. H. & M. 
R. R. can be had by addressing the Secre- 
tary, Wm. M. 8. Dodge, Coopersville, 
(Ottawa Co.) Mich, 

Bee-Krerers’ Mperinc. —The Eastern 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting April 11, at 10 
o’clock, in Y. M. C. A, hall, No. 57 Farm- 
erstreet. A large. number have signified 
their intention to be present. Mr. W. 
Hutchinson will give an address on 
** Queen raising and dollar queens.” Those 
attending are requested to bring with them 
anything of general interest, such as ques- 
tions, implements, etc. 











A. B. WEED, Secretary. 
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Line 


Mg 
be the best equipped 
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all classes of travel. 























All connections made 
In Union 


Try it, 
and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 
comfort, 


about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 
etc.. cheerfully given by 


T. 3 POTTER. PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
3d Vice Pres't & Gen’l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. Chicago, 111, 


REAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 












“on™ toot of Third Street and foot of Brus 
ree 

_ office, 151 Jefferson Avenue, and at the de 
pots, 


Atlantic Express...... t 4:00 a, m, 
Day Express........... * 8 
Detroit and Buffalo 


6:30 p, m. 

Les Sajosadenessantes: TERA OGID * 7:00 a, m. 
New York Express...... *7:00p.m. f 9:45a m, 
Limited Fast Express, $11:55 p.m. —————— 
+ Except Monday *Sundays excepted + Daily. 


Through sleeping cars on all night trains, and 
Parlor cars on day trains. 


The only road east ranning Dining Cars. 


WM. ROBINSON, 
Western Passenger Agent, Detroit, 


WM. EDGAR, Gen, Pass’r Agent, Hamilton, 
ABASH, St. LOUIS & PACIFIC R. BR 
Depot foot of Brush Street. 





Trains 1un on Chicago time. 
Leave. Arrive. 
Ath tral. occie cons 6.45 a, m, 7.45p m. 
S8t.L ouis Express.... 2.35 p.m. 12.10 p. m. 


2" Trains leave Third Street depot, via Toledo 
Detroit time: 7.40a.m.; *3.00 p. m.; 48.05 p. m. 
*Daily 

Ticket offices, 167. Jefferson Avenue and at both 


depots. 
= W. iH. DERWOOD, City Ticket Agent. 
FRANK E. 8 OW, General Agent. 


TATE OF MICHIGAN.— 

The Cireuit Court forthe County of Wayne, in 
ancery. Ata session of said court, held at De- 
troit, on the thirteenth day of August, in the year 
one thousand, eight hundred and seventy-nine, 

resent Hon. Cornelius J Reilly, Circuit —— 
ancy R. Bottum, vs. The Clark & Rhinesmith 
Lumber Company, William Fleming, George D. 
Bulen and Charlotte A. Warwick. It satisfactorily 
appearing to this «‘ourt that the defendants, the 
Clark & Rhinesmith Lumber Company (a. corpora- 
thon organized und doing business under the laws 
of the Btate of Indiana) and the defendant William 
Fleming. are non-residents of this State on motion 
of Griffin & Dickinson, solicitors for the complain- 
ant,it is ordered that the said defendent corporation. 
the Olark & Rhinesmith Lumber Company, an 
said defendant, William Fleming, appear and an- 
gwer the bill of complaint in this cause within 
three months from the date of this order. 

CORNELIUS J. REILLY. 
GRIFFIN & DICKINSON, Circuit Judge. 
Solicitors for Complainant, 6 


TATE OF MICHIGAN, | .. 
County oF WAYNE, ee 

In the matter of the estate of Belle A. Wood, de- 
ceased. Notice is hereby given that in pursuance 
of an order granted to the undersign d, William A. 
Throop, executor of the estate of said Belle A. 
Wood, deceased, by the Hon. Edgar O. Durfee, 
Judge of the Probate Court for tue County of 
Wayne, on the twenty-first day of March, A. D. 
1882, there will be sold at public sale, to the highest 
bidder, at the easterly front door of the Ci y Hall, 
in the City of Detroit, Wayne County. Michigan, 
on the eleventh day of May, A. D. 1882, at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon of that day, the followiog 
described real estate. to wit. Lots eleven and 
twelve of the subdivision of ont-lot twenty three 
of private claim 30, according to the recorded 
plat thereof inliber 1 of rlats, at pages 67 and 
289; also lots nineteen, twenty. twenty-one and 
twenty-two of the subdivision of out lot eleven of 
private claim 30, according to the recorded plat 
thereof, in,liber 2 of plats at page 20, all of 
the said above described lots being situate in the 
Township of Sa County, Michigan 

etroit, March 24th is 

” WM. A. THROOP, 

JNO: B. CORLISS, Attorney. Executor 


COLD MEDAL AWARDED 
The Author, A new and great 
medicalwork, warrantedthebest 
and cheapest, indispensable to 
every man, entitled ‘The Sci- 
ence of Life or Seif-Preserva 
tion” boundinfinestFrenchmus 
oe lin,embossed, fullgilt,300pp.con 

® iym tains beautiful steel engrav +7 
Faint ey V25prescriptions, ae P 

TTT CTT sent by mail; illustrated sam- 
KNOW THY ELF ple 6c, send now. Address Pea- 
body Medical Institute or Dr.W.H. PARKER, No 
Bulfinch st, Boston. es 


HEAR YE DEAF! 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 
Asinvented and worn by‘him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years, he hears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly. Are not observable, and remala in po- 
sition without aid. Descriptive Circular free. CAUTION: Do 
not be deceived by bogus ear drums. Mine is the only successful 
artificial ear drum manufactured. JOHN CAR 9 
8. W. COR. FIFTH & RACE 8TS., CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Scribner's Lumber and Log Book. 


EARLY A MILLON SOLD, Most complete 

book of its kind ever published. Gives mea- 
surement of all kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubical contents of square and 
round timber, stave and heading bolt tables, —- 
rent, board, capacity of cisterns, cordwood tablez 
interest, etc. Standard Book throughout United 
States and Canada. Ask your bookseller for it, or 
one sent for 35 cents post-paid. 

G. W. FISHER, 

n22-4m Box 238 Rochester, N. Y. 

Large Chromo Cards, no 2alikewith name,10c 
AO post paid. G, I REED& CO, Nassau, N. Y. 

ja3 -26t-ju4-cow13t 





























Lovely FRENCH CHROMO Cards with 
y fs eee on10c. Chas. Kay, New, Haven, Conn. 








a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$60 sree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Portland, Me 


ICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAL 


Lea: 

Limited Past Train......... ¢1:20P, M. 
Day EXpress..cccorsccccssssssere "9:35 A. M, 
Mail (via Main & Air Lin 

Jackson Express......... *5:55 P. M. 
Gd. Rapids & Kal. Ex... %4:05 P, m, 
(a) Evening Ex............ -88:00 P.M. *8:00 4, w 
PACHAIC Ex......0cccr.+e+0+ $9:50P,M, $3:35 4, M 


Grand Rapids and Muskegon, « 


RMU EOLOED) ci scicccccess coacacecacs +11:40P.M, 
Day EXx...... scoccsssossese sooo 9385.4. M, *6:,0P M 
Pacific Ex..... cosoececcesonetee 39-50 P.M. *8:00 A.M 
EXPTesS..cccssssescerersoeeseeees "4:05 P.M. 11:50 A, 


DETROIT AND BAY CITY DIVISION. 
Bay City & Saginaw Ex.....*9.28am *1125am 


Bay City & Saginaw Ex.......%5,00p m *9.55pm 
Mackinaw Express, with . “ 
1 +11.0C0pm *7.19am 


*Sundays excepted. ¢Daily. (a) Satu » 
am: pted. ft ly. (a) Saturdays ex 


. S a ot ty 
eneral Passenger Agen 
Ticket offices 154 Jefferson ame and®ae it 
foot of Third St. Trains run by Chioago tinie. 


en SHORE & MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 


Depot Foot of Brush Street. 
Trains run by Detroit time. On and aftes 


Sunday Dec. 16, trains will arrive and depart 
as follows: 








Leave Arrive, 
Buffalo & Cincinnati Ex. 7:40 4.6. 1:30 P. M, 
Chicago Express......... 9:20a. M. 7:102.M. 
Adrian, Cleveland and 
Buffalo Express......... 3:00P.M. 8:15 * 
Fayette, Chicago and 
incinnati Express.... 6:40 ** 10:504.m. 


The 10:50 a, M. and the 7:10 p. M. trains arrive 
and 6:40 f. M. and the 9;20 trains depart from 
Brush Street depot; the other trains will ar 
rive and depart from the Third Street Depot. . 


ANADA SOUTHERN RAFLWAY. 








Depot foot of Third street, Detroit time, 
BUFFALO TRAINS, 


— . 
Atlantic Express............ * 4:00 a.m. *9:40 p.-m, 
Fast Day Express..........*12:00 noon *4:35 p. m, 
Lightning Express.....:. *11:25 p.m. *9:10@. m. 
TOLEDO 8. 
Cin’t, Cleve, and Col’s...... + 7:40 a, m. *1:10 a, m, 
do do do .-* 3:00 p.m 1:30p. m, 
Toledo & Cincinnati Exp... *8:00 p. m. +8:15 p, m, 
Grosse Isle Accommodat’n. +5:00 p. m. +9:00 a. m. 


and Amherstburg. 

*Daily. tExcept Sunday. 

Sleepers to Rochester, and parlor cars from there 

to New York and Beston. - 

Ticket offices, 154 Jefferson ave, and at Depot. 
W. H. HURLBURT 


General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
| & PERE MARQUETTE RAIL- 
WAY. 








Depot Foot of Third Street. Ticket office 
154 Jefferson Avenue and in Depot. 


All Trains run on Detroit Time. 


Arrive, Depart. 
Bay City & Saginaw Mail.. *11:4(0am *9:45am 
Bay City & Ludington Exp *4:15pm  %12:08n'n 
Bay City & Saginaw = *1030pm  *5:15 
Bay City & Ludington Exp 3:30am  *11:55 


Sleeping Car on Night and Parlor Car 
on Day ins. 
*Daily except wre 

C. A. WARREN, P. & T. Agt. 
|) ee D HAVEN AND MII- 





N. 
UKEE RAILWAY 
October 16, 1881. 


Trains leave and arrive at Brush street depot 
Detroit time, as follows: 
Trains Leave— 

Express, at 7:30 a. M. for Saginaw and Bay City 

Mail, at 11:00 4. m., for Grand Rapids, Grand 
Haven, and Milwaukee 

Grand Rapids Express,6:00 P, M. 

Night Express at 10:45 Pp. m. for Grand Rapids, 
and Grand Haven. Sleeping Car attached. 
Trains Arrive-- 

Through Mail, 5:20 p. mM. ; 
Detroit Express, 12:15 Pp. M@ 

Night xpress. 10:30 Pp, M. 

Holly Express, 8:00 a. mM. 


T. TANDY, Gen’! Pass. Agt., Detroit. 


Fort Wayne& Jackson R.R 
THE SHORT LINE 


For all points South, Southeast and Sonthwesti.r 
cludin poe mer mye Baltimore, Washington, Cin- 
aaail Louisville, Indianapolis and St, Louis, 








Commeneing Monday, Dec. 16th, 1881, trains 
will leave as follows: 





SoutTH. EXPRESS. EXPRESS. ACCOM, 
Lv Bay City... 5: 26. p. Mm: 6 WS. Me ccccescccce 
Saginaw. necuGl 80 ic: ror eeccceece 
Lansing.... 9 10 25 éaecetames 
G'd Rapids.10 20 5 40 11 50 a. 
Detroit .... 9 7 00 4 05 p.m. 
Ann Arbor..11 17 8 40 5 22 
Jackson... 7 15 a.m. 12 00m. 70 p.p. 
Az. Fort Wayne.11 15 4 20p. m. 9 30 a, m, 
NORTH. EXPRESS, EXPRESS ACCOM. 
Lv. Fort Wayne 11 45a.m. 500p.m. 100a,m. 
Ar. AuburnJc..12 45 p.m. 6 00 3 00 
Jackson ..... 340p.m, 923p,m. 925 a.m, 
Ann Arbor..5 07 —s_...._ ee we 10 34 
Detroit..... 6 30 11 40 11 50 
G@'d Rapids.10 20 720a,m, 430p.m 
Lansing.... 5 35 SW = cece ee 
Saginaw. . 8 25 10 55 eae 
Bay City... 9 20p.m. 1155a,m. .... se 


All trains dail 
south from 


except Sunday. Accommodatio: 
aterloo on Mondays, not Sudnays 
- BROMLEY, 
M.D. WOODFORD, — Gen’! Fr’t & Pas’r Agt 
General Suverintendent. 


ETROIME, LANSING AND NORTH 
D ERN RAILROAD, 





On and after Sunday, June 19, 1881, train: 
will arrive and depart from Detroit as follows 
Going West Going Eas 

ee 





Deotroit....cccscoee «- 5:50 9:56 12:30 9 

Plymouth 6:52 10:54 11:25 8: 

owell... 7:58 11:58 10:22 7; 
Chicago Junction. «- 9:02 1:03 9:16 36:11 
LANSING... .ccccccccccscce 9310 1310 9:10 6:00 
PUSAN cs «kee cicceccnese 10:01 2:25 «8:23 4:51 
NN iaade cevieceactcind: -30:30 «2.55 7:55 4320 
Greenville.... ..........011:15 3:47 7:00 3:22 
GWOT CHEF onc ove cccsccass 4°40 a 
Sheridan... cede. edocs 8245 4:85 .... BH 
AM. P.M. AM. P.M 
Stanton. <....0.2. tenn SO ie TE 


Edmore Junction... 9.27 5.20 1... 23(¢ 
A train also leaves Detroit atf:45a.m. er- 
riving at Howard City at 11.55 noon; re 
—— ore aes City at 9:40am., arriv 
ng at Detroit at 4:°0 p.m 
: CONNECTIONS. 
Detroit, with Railroads Siverging. 
Plymoutb, with Flint & Pere Marquette R’y. 
ae City, with Grand Ravids & Indiana 


J.B. MDuslKEN W. A. CARPENTE 
Gen’l oe. Gen’! Pass. 
atroit 


ETROIT, HILLSDALE & SOUTH: 
D WESTERN RAILROAD 








To take effect May 23, 1881. 


TRAINS WESTWRRD. 








Ev’g Exp. Accom, 
Detroit..ccccce.ss.ccccccscsssees 0.05 P.M. 7.00 A.M 
Ypatlantt .... occ. ccccee eooee 715 P.M. 8,30 AM 

MM iadaidence. sccvscceaes tae * 9.00 * 
Bridgewaror............06 «ote 9.17 
Manchester. «............g++ 8.17 . 9,35 
Brooklyn... c..scc-sescseee S47 ** 16,08 * 
North AdamB...... ...-.00- Roe |: + 309s, 
Hillsdale..........0++- “tcl ©. Tae * 

AREOEG Soca. acc csccer sees sens dee 1 1.10 

TRAINS EASTWARD. : 
Detroit Exp. Accom, 
essence FO ocncetetergee Gene A.M. 2.30 PI 
Hillsdale y Dep... 7.50 306 « 
North Adams........... «oe B10 * 3.16 * 

BrOOK Five. sccccccccstes Ge © 3.58 % 
Manchester...ccowe....s+ ecoeee FO 4.24 « 
Bridgewater........ cohcuden nals 4.40 
BBHNG. «0 ceccre on ancecase decghuke * 4.55 “ 
Ypsilanti... idsetcakanaee 5.20 * 
BICTEOIG.  cccsetnence cavscieueea tne ys 6.30 * 

Trains are run by Chicago time, All traing 


run daily, except Sundays. 
Ys excepts SM. F, PARKER, Supt. 
; Ypsilanti, Mich 
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ing all the debts, with interest on the 
re ed all the costs of litigation for 


seven years. 











Because it adds to Personal Beauty by restor- 
ing color and luster to gray or faded hair, and 
js beneficial to the scalp, is why Parker’s Hair 
Bilsam » such a popular dressir g. 

os \ 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
he great medicine for the cure of all female 
complaints, is the greatest strengthener of 
the back, stomach, nerves, kidneys, urinary 
and genital organs of man or woman ever 
known. Send for circulars to Lydia E. Pink- 
ham, Lynn, Mass. 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 











NEWCOMB, ENDICOTT 


&& Co., 


Carvel Department 
Our Entire Third Floor 


IS DEVOTED TO THE SALE OF 


CARPETS 


— AND — 


UPHOLSTERY, 


We have on hand a full line of 
every grade of carpeting from the 
lowest price to the most expen- 
sive; also acomplete stock of oil 
cloths and mattings. 





We are reeeiving 


NEW GOODS 


for early spring trade in EVERY 
DEPARTMENT. 


190 to 198 WOODWARD AVE,, 
DETROIT, MICH. 








PUBLIC SALE 


oe 


SHORTHORNS! 


Fhe Subscriber will offer for sale about 


d READ OF VALUABLE SHORTHORNS, 


Comprising Bulls, Cows and Heifers of good 
families, in the Village of 


HOWELL, Livingston Co., MICH., 


— ON — 


APRIL 19th, 1882. 








Owing to the pressure of other business I 
have decided to sell my entire herd, with the 
exception of two or three animals. Every 
animul offered will be -oid without reserve, 
and the sale will positively take place on day 
announced. 

For pirticulars send for Catalogues, which 
will be ready about April Ist. 


THOMAS BIRKETT, 


Base Lake, Mich. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, AUCTIONEER. 


Imported Clydesdale Stallion, 








PERFECTION 
ForSaleata Bargain 


Winner of New York State Fair First and Sweep- 
Stakes Prizes of 1+80; Onondaga ‘ ounty, N. Y., 
First Prize, 1880; and West Michigan Fair Firs 
Prize 1881. Color hay, 1634 hands, weight 1,800, 
seven years old. Also elegant 


Holstein Bull “Ingomar,” 


Winner of First Prize at Michigan State and West 
Michigan ¥ irs 18%1, two years old, and Holstein 
Cow “MABEL,” four years old, in calf to Ingomar, 


E. B. WARD, 
Box 4, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Ow OSso 


Breeding Stables 








LOUIS NAPOLEON, 
Standard 3.6, 
Single Service.............ceeee0e siubuswene SIS OD 
VANE NNO oc 5accsscccaabeschemeosbuseen 20 00 
To Insure ....... Fipedhbeseessseness ee 
JO GAVIN, 
Standard 6, 
ee nc re epeee ..-. $15 00 
By the Season...... ickchbeEee 00 
To Insure...... sbhubeees ee 


> For conditions send for our Catalogues. 


DEWEY & STEWART, 
a4-3m Owosso, Mich. 


NEW PROCESS 


LINSEED MEAL. 


Guaranteed 
10 Per cent lessin Price 


25 Per cent greater in Value. 
than oi! cake. 


Perfectly harmless; absolutel re. 
of the pndding is in the eating o it.” 


Send for circular and prices to 


CHICAGO LINSEED OIL CO., 
Office No 1 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, Ill 





“The proof 


f21-8t 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 








MOWERS. 


A ™~ ID 


REAPERS 


a 


Prices reasonable. 


Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


Brockport, N. Y. 


The Johnston Harvester Company 





‘SASpulgGT CULM TF, PUB S.10ISOAIB 





For strength, durability, excellence of finish, and perfect operation in the field, these machines are equaled by none. 


——{ WESTERN OFFICE }—— 
73 West Washington Street, - 
B. Cc. McME 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 





From 20c per 


BROT | 
ld 


1, 143 & 145 


HEADQUARTERS 


- FOR - 


CARPETS 


All Kinds & Styles, 








Yard Upward 


'L-= 


M wt HUN, 


Woodward Ave, 


DETROIT, MICH. 





ee —_ ac 


JOHN;sO 





~, Gee a TRUMA 


CHAMPION GRAIN DRILL 


WITH OR WITHOUT 
Fertilizer Attachment, Spring Hoes or Corn Planter. 


Force Feed Grass Seeder. 


Every Fertilizer Drill warranted to sow easily, 
evenly and ccurately any of the various kids of 


Phosphates or Guano Wet or Dry. 


The only Grain Drill having a Special 
Device for Planting Corn for the Crop 


No GRAIN DRILL in 'he market can perform 80 
great a variety 0: work. Many thousands in use, 


("Send for 1 ES: RIPTIVE PAMPHLET to 
N, 81.&83 M-rwin St., Cleveland,Ohio. 




















Farnirs anu deers ae Unelliueus tb 1 


rope. Use of wire in place of a rope, and that one w 


and shrink like a rope. 


chine outwear several wires that do croxs. 
CHAMBERS, BERING & QUINLAN, 


CLOSES OUTSIDE OF NOSE. 
Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
HOG RINGER, 
Rings and Holder 








The only Ring that will ef- 
fectually keep hoge from rooting. No sharp points 
in the nose. 

, jal713t 


i ; ind ing co n, a- wel! as for its durability. T ¢ 
ecbacdyo og tome toche bush Got a at 8 a . —_ of its merit, as well as of its value and 
importance to the farmer as a LAB')R-SAVID AC . ’ A 

i , e‘Ch ck Rower: The wire isas easy to handle asa 

The following are the advantages over any oth Ea s geracbae mes. The ite wl not stretch 
The wire does not cross the machine. thus avoiding a fr 
STRAIN ON THE WI RE. and friction on the pul eye, und making a wire that does not cross the ma- 





ARNES’ 


WIRE CHECK ROWER. 


IT TAKES ms — THAD. 


First and Only Entirely Successful Wire 
Check ower Ever Invented. 





praise, and give it preference over any other Check Rower 


he unprecedented sales of the 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill. 


Only single Ring Ever In- 
vented that closes on the 
Outside of the Nose. 
Browns Elliptical Ring 
AND 
Triple Groove Hog & PigRinger 


wumy Single Ring that closes on the ontside of the 
nose. No sharp points in the nose to keep it sore 


CHAMBERS. BERING & QUINLAN, Exclusive Manufacturers, Decatur, Ill 





MOSELEY’S CABINET SREAMERY, 
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° ‘ : ° \ 
Creamery and Refrigerator Combined | 
Hus taken more FIR-T PREWIUMS and MED- 
ALS than any similar apparatus in America. 
Requires less ice to operate it than any other 
Portable Creamery on the market. Is protected by 
letters patent. {NFRINGES NO PaTENT ON DEVISE 
or Process For Circulars addres the manufac- 
turers MOSELEY & STODDARD MF'G : O., 
f2leow4t Poultney, Vermont. 


Fert'izing Salt by the Carload. 


White Russian ats, 


Garden Drills, Se d Potatoes,Graes and Clover, and 
all kinds of Vegetable Se-ds New Home Sewiug 
Machiner, Rogers Plated Ware. Etc., Etc. 


GEO. WwW. GILL, 


Seed a d Commission Merchant, and 
General Merchandise Broker, 














80 Woodbridge St., W., Detroit. 


rial to operate “REA. 
other Presses, the Custoin- 
er keeping. the one that 


suits best. No one hasevcr 
other 


dared show up ar 
Press, as Ledcrick's 


ines steers | now It too we! 
up. Address for circular and location of Western 
and Southern storehouses and Agents. 


P, K. DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 
f2eowly 








Notice to Farme:s in want of 4 cheap »nd pow- 
erful STOMP MACHINE. 
This machine has 
now been well re- 
commended and 
His No Equal 
for power for’ the 
price Two sizes, 
$35 and $45. Send 
f rcircular t> 
JAMES DUNN, 
£2 Bank Str: et. 
CLEVELAND OHIO, 
Mention FARMER. 
m:8eo0w6m 





a oe 
Cc a] E N. General Manager. 














$] ) & WEEK. $12a day at homeeasily made, Costly 
outfitfree, Addrees Truz & Co, Augusta, Me. 


AM authorized to say that 
Lawn Poultry 
Yards are now ready to receive 
orders for egzs from 18 va- 

rieties of fowls for many of 
>: aid from §€5 to 


Summit 












SN R. B. 
(AM, 36 State St. 
Mention this paper. 

mh2!eow2m 


@Waseni Poultry Yards. 


PLYMBUTH ROCKS ONLY. 


Onur breeding yards have carefully 
mated birds from te best blood in 
: the country. Free range and 
e094 healthy birds will give you good 
M chicks, Eggs caretully packed 
and shipped by American, Adams 
or U. 8. Express on receipt of money. One eerting 
$2 40 or three ecttings $6.00. Send-in registered 
letter. C. W. SARRARD Oe” St. Jo. Co., Mich 


Dou! DO 


From all the “cading varieties of pure-bred poultry, 

Brahmas. Ciichin, Hamburgs, P: lish Game, Dor- 

king, «p4%ench Fowls, Plymouth Rocks and Ban- 

tame, P\ «? and Pekin Ducks, Send for Illustrated 

Circul"*.! TT, SMITH, P M., Fresh Pond, N.Y 
ras . f7eow3sm 


fam WFERRY 


Po pacEPL 


MITCHELL, 
ey = CHICAGO, ILL 
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PaYUVFOR 1882 spe 
Will be mailed rrxe to all applicants, and to customers without 
ordering it, 1t contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 
about 200 pages, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting boo varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Fruit Trees, etc. Invaluable to all, Send for it. Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 








ROWE'S |FLOWER SEEDS 


Pecan 27 Varisties or Elegant ANNUALS 
Post Free for $1.00. 
6 Forty Varietiesonly - tye 
Tema 


1S FRONT Sp 


HARDY ANNUALS 


<—.OT BE — 
can Sur Pacce? 
| WMN. ROWE, 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST = 
ce | GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


MAILED FREE 


FARM HRS, 
TRY THE LORNE, 

variety of POTATO. Yields 3 to 1 of Early 
Fg own side by side. Sced, 5U ceuts per 


nd, 
PAWhite and Brown Leghorn EGGS FOR 


HATCHING in season, 
JAMES McDONALD, 
Box 432, M-.rsball, Calhoun‘ o., Mich. 


mh14-4t 


1 RUSSIAN WHITE 
Best in cultivation, 100 bu. 
per acre, UWardy, prolific, 
rust-proof, 1 1d.. post aid, 
50c. 3 81bs., postpaid, $1.00; 

bu. by freight or ogxpresss not, prepald, $3.25; 
pre 7 le eac. *¥ tra. 


0., no paid, 58 
- Ask your merchant forcircular, Address, 


D. M. FERRY & CO.., Detroit, Mich. 


SEED CORN. 


Four Choice Varieties For Sale. 





























1. Hathaway’s Improv d Yellow Dent; large yield 
er, matures very e-rly sali red cob. ¥ 

2. Large White Strawberry Dent; largest yielder 
known: fairly early, short, large stiff stalks; 
stands drougth well. 

3. Arvola’s Improved Gold Cup Dent; early, good 
yielder, small red cob. : 

4. Compton’s reap Al a yellow flint variety; matures 
in 90 days; is a large yi-lder. 

Shipping boxes and barrels free. Corn promptly 

re to any address on receipt of purchase a 

Seed all picked early and traced up on poles. Have 

but a limited supply of Arnold’s Gold Cup. Price 

of any of the above varieties $2 per bushel. 


LEVI ARNOLD, Plainwell, Mich 





mrv- 
SaMOoA' PATENT ROAD MACHT 
ACHINES SF + 2 






} Yi a A= J 
: eS ntl ~ 
Manufacturers of “‘ Matchless’? Dump-Scraper. 
S. PENNOCK & SONS’ CO., 
Kennett Square, Pa., and Fort Wayne, Ind. 


$14-.m 
SIEEDPOTATOES 


JORDAN'S PROLIFIC, the famous new Wiscon- 
siu veriety and the MAMMOTH PEARL. Price 
7% cents per peck, $12 per half bushel, $200 per 
bushel, r barrel. No orders taken for less than 

k dead by fegistered letter or American Ex- 
prese money order 
(2X bt R. ©. BARNARD, Wasser “icon, 


ww \ “ei Beauty uv te- 
SEED PUTA i OS. Sema Mam- 
moth Pearl and St Patrick—three BEST varieties, 
ripening in order named. $4 per bbl, $1 50 per bu. 
Part of ull three if preferred, at same rates, Seed 
from Long Ieland last year. Order with cash. 
WESLEYJ. GARLOCK, Howell, Mich.  m28tf 
FOR TEN We will send OurSunnySouth 
. on trial to new Subscribers three 
months for only 10c in silver. An 
CENTS. 8-page 40-column pa er for the 
home and farm. 7% about 











Texns Try it. Address Pubs. Sunny South. Agents 
wanted. Brownwood, Texas. f2leow3t 


OR SALE.- Set of Zell’s Encyclopedia, com 








plete in two volumes; 35 maps P ice $25 00. 
Maps cost $14. Address, T., 114 Cass St., Detroit. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS 








Many were the predictions made about 


do a moderate business, 


We have the most commodious and best 


is superior to any other in Detroit. 


It Will Pay You to 


Some gave us alife of three or four months. 
But no one predicted for us the 


EXCEEDINGLY SATISFACTORY 


A year ago we opened our LARGE AND MAGNIFICENT 


CLOTHING HOUSE 


In the Detroit Opera House Building. 


Some said we could not succeed, 
Others seemed to think we would 


us. 


Brilliant Success 


THAT HAS CROWNED 


OUR FIRST YEAR'S BUSINESS !! 


Now, we don’t believe in standing still, and have made preparations for doing a 
much larger business this year. 


WHY SHOULD WE NOT? 





lighted clothing store in the city or State, 


we thoroughly understand our business, we have the best sfaff of salesmen, our 


TOCKOE SLOTHING, TTS, CS, 


AND GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 


Better than all these, our prices are so low 
that they attract universal attention. 


Come Many Miles to 


Trade With Us. 


J. L. HUDSON, Clothier, 


Detroit Opera House Building. 


DIRECTORY. 


Michigan Breeders. 


CATTLE.—Shorthorns. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester Oakland 
WW Cattle for sale, either bulls or a 2. 


for prices. fi+-ly* 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blanc, Gene- 


see Co, Mich, bre der of t hort- 
horn Cattle, Registered Mering Cree eae bE 
Red Swine. Correspondence wolici i jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, Mich.. breeder of 


. Shorthorns. Rose of Sh elen, 
and Aylesby families. Stock for anise. ei 1 aa 


pendence will receive prompt attention, jal7-8m* 

















Write 

















M. BALL, Hambnrg, Livi 
er of shorthorns, inci , a 
-“ —. Sane — You ar, also breeder 
orou meri i oland- 
China Swine. nai 





W 7M. & ALEX. McPHERSON, Breed 
Shorthorn Cattle of the most valuable a 
lies, Howell, Mich, Waterloos, Darliegtons, Oxford 
Vanquishes, Young Phyliises, Strawberrys, Stock 
for sale; prices reasonable, Also Cotswold Sheep, 


HOS. BIRKETT, Breeder of Shorthorn Cat- 
tle, Base Lake, Washtenaw County Michigan. 


Young bulls and 
Solicited : cows for sale. Correspondence 


J LESS!TER, Jersey, Oakland County, Mich, 
- Breeder of Shorthorn C r 
Southdown Sheep. Stock for po ty a 


RED. A. BEARD, “Clyd ‘tg 
Atkins, St. Clair Uo , Mich..1 Dresden oe ane. 
— Stock for sale. Correspondence so 














i McKAY, Romeo, Macomb County, Mick. 
Breeder of Shorth _ 
FF nag nlp orn Cattle, Young bulls and 


L. GEDDES, Ypsilanti, breed 
R horns. Gen Custer 84 at the bo 6¢ Ee 
Young stock for sale at reasonable prices, O2Stf 


E. FISK & SON, Jobnstown, Barry County, 

- breeders of Shorthorn Cattle, nueinees Ge 
ican Merino Sheep, Poland China and Jersey Red 
pigs and Plymouta Rock Chickens. P O a 





Calhoun ‘ ounty, Mich, 





N ‘Store ats and Senshi og Bae 
r e and Ber 
for sale. Write for prices, piiaiiide 


T M. SOUTHWORTH, Allen, Hillsdale Co, 
. breeder of shorthorn «/attle. Young Marys, 
Whit Rose and {llastrious families, both sexes, 
for sale. Also registered American Merinos. Choice 
lot of ewes and fifty rams for sale. mr2i-tf 








invested in your farms 


MARYLAND and other States. 


worth and great success have been furnished by those "ising it. 
has nevertailed to do what it promises. 

If you have no agent in your town or vicinity, send for circular 
and information{to the proprietor, 60 Pearl St,, Buffalo, New York, 


FARMERS OF MICHIGAN! 


It is for your individual interests to have the capital 


made to produce nearly 


double the amount you have been receiving 
for the last few years. 
To enable you to do this we call your attention to the use of 


L. L. Crocker’s Buffalo Honest Fertilizer. 


It is the most reliable and satisfactory; and now largely used by the 
farmers of OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW YORK, VERMONT 


Thousands of testimonials of its 
it 





E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw 
. Breeder of Shorthorn s aad Merino Sheen 
Young stock for sale, Correspondence solicited. 








Jerseys. 


J. @ DEAN, Oaklawn He 
| ," sich. Stock ofthe Alphea and other noted 
strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 
for 


Cattle Club Register. Prices v reaso! 
quality of stock, - —_ 











Holsteins. 


Po & SEELEYS, importers and breed 
ers of Holstein Cattle, Post office: North 
Farmington, Mich. R. R. Station, Pontiac, Mich, 
Correspondence s -licited. dj3-3ur 








K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
. er of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle. Steck 





farm three miles south. oll-ly 
UNDERWOOD, Addison, Mich. Breeder’ 
- and dealer in Helstein cattle. Stock For 


Sale, Correspondence solicited. 








Galloways. 


B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinten Co., Mic! 

. St. Johns P.O, Breederof Galloway Cattle. 
American Merino Sheep and Essex Hogs,  Corres- 
pondence solicited. 


Herefords. 














Salt in Agriculture. 


STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Lansinea, Mich., Dec. 3, 1879, 
E. S. Fitch, Bay City, Mich. 
Dear Str: - The specimen of Refuse Salt you fer. 
warded me from Bay City has been analyzed and 
gives the following result: 


Chloride of Sodium ... ... = per cent. 


Chloride of Potassium...... 





99. 

Fine Salt of the salt works consists essentially of 
Chloride of Sodium, containing but a very small 
amount of salts of lime and magnesium, and only 
traces of Chloride of Potassium and Oxide of Iron. 
For manural purposes the Refuse Salt is more val- 
uavle, as it contains nearly two an a half per cent, 
of Potash Salt, which is one of the essential ele- 
ments in the ash of al! land plants. The sensible 





amount of Lime and Magnesia Salts also mak~ it 
more valuable as manure than pure salt would be. 
The coloring properties of Oxide of Iron are so 
strong that the refuse salt is much colored thereby 
although less than one part in a hundred is present. 
For manural purposes, therefore, your Refure Salt 
is more valuable than pure common salt, because it 
contains we # chloride of sodium, and in addition 
compounds of potash, lime and magnesia which 
are all valuable in plant a. Reepectfuily, 


. C. KE “ 
Prof, Chemistry, Agricultura! College 


E. 8, FITCH, Fertilizing Salt, Bay City 


TA MAN 


WHO 1S UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMIN'NG THIS MAP THAT THE 
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Morthorns For Sale 


T offer for sale st low prices two Shorthorn bulls, 
having no further use for either. Gloster of Ar- 
mada was sired by Gloster of Ingham (17°89); dam 
Pi cenix 7th, by sheldon’s Duke (7260). He is three 

ears old, dark red, marked with white. is perfect- 
y docile, rans with the herd and is an extra stock 
etter Duke of Yarico, ti-ed by imp. xd Duke of 

irklevins ton (26276 ; dam Louna 3d by 234 Duke 
oi Airdrie (41350,. H is 14 months old, dar& red, 
marked with white, weighs 9.0 Ibs. 


FRANKLIN WELLS, 


Constantine, Mich, 


FOR SALE. 


SHORTHORN BULLS. 


The Michigan State Agricultural. College offers 
for ~ule at reasonable prices, three yearling bulls, 
sired by Gen. : uster, (be by 23d Dake of Airdrie,) 
from dams of good breeding and excellent milkin 
qualities. Also a few cows and heiters. all stoc 
registered, Cullon or address 


SAM’L. JOHNSTON, 
£28-2m. Agr’l College, Lansina, Micu. 


SHORTHORNS 
For Sale. 


Bulls, heifers, calves and cows. Choice atin 
strains All Herd Book registerec, Will be sel 
very reasonable at private sale, 


B. J. BIDWE 
ap1s Tecumseh. Mich 


HORTHORNS FOR SALE. — Fromthe 
‘* Brookside Herd.” near Ypsilanti, buth bulls 
and heifers of the most approved s s of bloo¢ 
for and qualities, Address 

5 D. M, UHL, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


SHORTHORN CATTLE 


-— AND — 


MERINO SHEEP 


FOR SALE. 


I have some young Shorthorn hulls and heifers 
of choice breeding for sale at reasonable prices, 
Also some fine young ewes and rams from the cele- 
brated ram “‘ For:une,” and out of as good ewes as 
can begot anywhere, which will be sold on favor- 
able terms, Apply to L. K. BEACH, 

ortf . Box 450, Howell Mich. 


A.J. MURPHY, 


freeder of Pure-bred Recorded Poland China swine 
Plainwell or silver Creek, Michigan. My breeding 
stock are all from the herds of Levi Arnold, Plain- 
well, and C, W. Jones, Richlahd. Pigs are ail first 
class sired by U S. of Riverside and Arnold’s 
Sambo sambo was bred by C. W. Jones,.who 
sold him to Levi Arnold, from whom I purchased 
vim, Correspondence will receiv» prompt at- 
tention and all intormation cheerfully given. 025 


A. CHAN DLER, Jerome, M. 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


SUFFOLK AND ESSEX SWINE. 
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ment is unrivaled and magnificent, being 5) 
of Most Comfortable and Beautiful ~~ Coaches, 
1: ars, Pull 


Cars, and the Beat 
orld. Three Trains 


t 2 °o 
Trains between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, via the Famous 


“ALBERT LEA ROUTE.” 

A New and Direct Line, via Seneca and Kanka- 
kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 
Norfolk, Newport News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 

usta, Nashville, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 
frdianapolis and Lafayette, and Omaha, Minaeap- 
olis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 
rt Through Passengers Travel en Fast Express 

ains. 
Tickets for sale at all shen gue Ticket Officesin 
nada, 





the United States and Ca’ 
Baggage checked through and rates of fare al- 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan- 


for detailed information, get the Maps and Fold- 
ers of the 
GREAT ROCK SSLAND ROUTE, 


At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres. & Gen'l M’g’r, Gen’! Tkt. & Pass. Agt. 


CHICACO. 


STOCK AUCTIONEER. 
FRANCIS GRAHAM, 


Thoroughbred Stock and general auctioneer. Office 
88 Griswold Street, Detroit Mich sales conducted 
throughout the sta.e. Well posted in petiges 








PMAKE 


onetea' 








igor et 
e 
fea. Mass” formerly Banzor Me. 








Tred j aud tuned by Levi Arnold, Plaine M 


LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine. 
PLAINWELL, MICH. 


The Riverside Herd to the front again. Brilliam 
Record for 1879 and 1880 as a show herd. Have 
won 96 premiums in last two years, including 1¢ 
Sweepstakes. The herd is now headed by the fine 
Boar U. 8, of Riverside and his brother Black U. 8 
both sired by U. 8. No. 1,195, also Arnold’s Sambo 
sired by Sambo No 1,137. I reduced my herd i 
the fall and winte: of 1880, keeping only my choices: 
breeders and have also added to my herd six of the 
choicest bred sows [ could procure of differen 
noted families, in pig by noted boars, including 
Butler, No. 979, thus enabling me to supply my ol¢ 
customers with stock not akin to that sold them it 
the past, All stock ecorded in the Ohio P. C 

rd. Pedigrees furnished with every sale if de 
sired. in and trivs notof kin, Specia 
Rates by both Express Co’s. Prices reasonable anc 
uality of stock first class Ask for what you want 
All correspondence promptly answered. mrz%1j 











ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. Devid 
) Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Correspondence 
Solicited. o+-ly 








“HORSES, 


A.Z.BLODGETT, | 


WAUKEGAN, ILL., Importer and breeder of 


CLYDESDALE HORSES, 
Stock for sale. Send for catalogue. 30-6 
W. STARKEY, Fow'erville, breeder and 


YY + importer of thoroughbred horses Fine trot- 
ting stock always on hand and for gale, oly 





ok 








- SHEEP,—Merinos. 





C M. FELLOWS, Manchester, Washtenaw Co. 
-, [keep on hand at all times a good stock of 
Registered merino sheep of my own breeding or 
selection in Vermont. Stock always for sale. 

W. & O. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Ca, 
L Breeders of Registered Rerine Sheep and Po- 


iand-' hiua Swine. Achoice lot of young stock fer 
sale at reasonavle prices Correspondence solicited. 








p= & THOMPSON, Grand Blanc, Mich 
Breeders of Registered Merinos of Atwood 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 
bred animals, Size, form and density of fleece a 
specialty. 


RED C. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 
aa) Registered Merino Sheep. Young stock For 
ale 








Whe N. ADAMS, breeder of and dealer in 

Registered Merino Sheep. A choice lot of 
Rams for sale. Correspondence solicited. Resi- 
uence in Blackman; P. O., Jackson, Mich, 





8S. BAMBER, Highland, Michigan, Oakland 
. Co., breeder of Rezistered Merinos, bred from 
the best flo:ks in Vermont. Also high grades, 
Ewes and rams for sale at fair prices. 


A A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder of thar- 
. oughhred Merino Sneep. A large stock con- 
tanily on hand. jal7-tf 


EVARTS SMITH, Ypsilanti, b eeder of thor- 
* oughbred Merino ne: p.registered in Vermont 
Register. Rams and ewes for saie of my own breed- 
ing, tog ther with recent selections from some of 
the best flocks in Vt. Examine before purchasing 
elsewhere, ja3i-m 











ICKEY BROS, & SHULTZ, Coldwater, 
breeders of Registered Merino Sheep. Y. 
stock forsale. Correspondence solicited  jgi-l 


AN GIESON BR)S., - linton, breeders of 
thoroughbred American Merino Sheep. Stock 
for sale at reasonable prices. 734 


Long-Wools. 
OHN A. McDONALD, Horton, Mich., breea- 


er of Cotswold and Leicesters, Bucks and ewes. 
011-8m* 








voce 








for sale. 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


LTING HASBROUCK, Marshall, breed- 
er of pure bred registered Berkshires. A few 
sows in pig for sale. also three Yorkshire boars. 


W. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Ca., 
. Mich., Breeder of pure Suffolk Swime, 
Choice Stock for sale, 


F. VICKERY, Charlotte, Eaton County Mich 
» Breeder of Pure Berkshire and Suffolk Swine 
— stock for sale at all times, Send for Circa- 














N. DELINE, Plymouth, Indiana, breeder and 
. shipper of Thoroughbred Berkshire and Poland 
China Swine; also Plymouth Rocks and Brown 
Leghorn Fowls. Eggs pA nd Write for prices. 

m2 








Chester Whites. 


A SEARING, Lyons, Mich., breed+r and 
. shipper of improved Cnester-White Swine, 
combining early maturity and immense size; alse 
Shorthorn cattle. Correspondence sol cited. -!-3m* 


Choice Ewes 


Registered in the Vermont S. B. A. 


FOR SALE, 


Address, E. H. TOLMAGE, 
er J.R.KEENRY, 
Tipton, Lenawee Cos Mich: 
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MERINO SHEEP. 


L have for sale at reasonable prices a choice lot 
of Merino Rams, one year old) Bred from _ 
tere stock. Anyone wishing to purchase is 

vited to compare sheep aud prices before purchase» 


Ise. 
a oy SOHN GAMBLE, Milford, Mi¢h. 


AGENTS 


$5 t0 $20 BaselsGteeon Go. Poruannd, ite 








Can now grasp @ fortune, Out- 
fit worth $10 free, Address 


OUT & CO 
RIDEO &t, New Vork 
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| Poetry. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 











The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted down ward 

From an eagle in its flight. 


I see the lighte of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me. 
That my heart cannot resist— 


A feeling of sadness and longing 
That is not akin to pain, 

But resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 


Come read to me come poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 


Wot from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time; 


¥or like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humble poet, 
Whose songs gush from his heart 

As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 


Who throngh long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 


Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 


Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 

And lend to the rhyme of the poet, 
The beauty of thy voice. 


And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 


And as silently steal away. 
—H, W. Longfellow. 





ase 
a taal 


BEGINNING AGAIN. 





When sometimes our feet grow weary, 
On the ruggec hills of life, 

The paths stretched long and dreary 
With trial and labor rife, 

We pause on the toilsome journey, 
Glance backward in valley and glen, 

And sigh with an infinite longing 
To return and begin again. 


For behind is the dew of the morning, 
In all its freshness and light; 
And before are the doubts and shadows, 
And the chill and gloom of the night, 
‘Weremember the sunny places 
We passed eo carelessly then, 
And ask with a passionate longing, 
To return and begin again. 


Ah, vain indeed is the asking, 
Life’s duties press all of us on; 
And who dare shrink from labor, 
Or sigh for sunshine that’s gone. 
And, it may be, not far on before us 
Wait fairer places than they; 
Life’s paths may yet lead by still waters, 
Though we may not begin to-day. 


For evermore upward and onward 
Lie our paths on the hil's of life; 
And soon with a radiant dawning 
Transfigure the toil and strife. 
And our Father's hand will lead us, 
Tenderly upward then; 
In the joy and peace of a fairer world 
He'll let us begin again. 
—_—__— +-__ 
OUR BLUE BLOOD. 





‘Two centuries and a half ago 
<Off trudged to work with shouldered hoe 
A woman, barefoot, browned and rough, 
With pluck of Puritanic stuff. 
Six lusty children tagged behind, 
All hatless, shoeless, unconfixed. 
.And happy as the birds that flew 
About them. Naught of books they knew, 
Save one they read at twilight hour, 
Brought with them in the staunch Mayflower. 


ae * * * * * 


A pretty lady thin and white, 

Ina hammoch swinging light, 

“Languishes, and in the shade 

Devours rhym@and lemonade, a 

“While bending near, her lever sighs, 

And gently fans away the flies. 

She murmurs “ Tis so nice that we 

Are neither of low family, 

Bat of old Puritanic stock 

Taat landed upon Plymouth Rock.” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 








Miscellaneous. 








MY CONFESSION. 





It was doubtless a terrible calamity. I 
tried to reason with my husband, and per- 
suade him that, after all, it was what might 
have been expected. I reminded him that 
ever since the insurance company had 
failed, and thrown him cut of employment, 
he had been tramp— 

*“‘That’s the word,” he interrupted, 
fiercely. ‘‘ You needn’t say any more. 
That covers everything. Tramp! That's 
what I have come to at last. A tramp. 
Look at that boot! Mended? Never. Look 
at it, I say—look at it!” 

I had been looking at it eversince he put 
itonthefender. It was terribly broken, 
to be sure. It was like the one-hoss shay, 
and had given out all over at once. 

So had Charley. All his patience, perse- 
Yerance, and persistency had oozed out at 
that awful hole. ‘‘A man can stand any- 
thing but that, Kate,” he said, mourn- 
fully. ‘‘His overcoat can become weather- 
beaten to all the colors of the rainbow; the 
knees of his pants may grow baggy, and 
_ the seams white; his hat, so long as it’s 
felt, can get to any condition. Buta 
broken boot! Oh, great Heaven! I wish I 
‘was dead!” 

**You mean, selfish wretch!” I cried, 
flinging my arms about him. ‘‘ What 
would become of me and the children?” 

** Your people would take care of you 
and the youngsters, Kate. I’m only aclog 
and a curse to you, my dear. Your peo. 
ple would be glad to be rid of me.” 

**Oh, Charley!” I cried. 

But they were. There’s no doubt about 
it. Onthat dreadful day Charley kissed 
usallas usual when he went out. He 
seemed to be calmer and more resigned, 
But Iremem¥erei the gbastliness of his 
smile when he drew a rubber over his 
broken boot. The day was certainly un- 
Suited to rubbers, and Charley hated them 
in any veather. He was calm, but it was 
the calmness of despair. Days and weeks, 
a whole month, went by, and Charley did 
not come back to us. 

My family decided that something must 
be done. They appointed a conference to 


meet at my hoyse, which was already rent 
ed, and the new lessee desired immediate 
possession. My family were far from 
sympathizing in my awful suspense about 
Charley. Their convictions were very 
decided. 

‘‘He must have gone and drowned him- 
self that very morning,” they said, and 
added, with an air of commendation and 
relief, that perhaps it was the best thing he 
could do under the circumstances. My 
heart was full to bursting. I flew into a 
passion of grief and rage, and drove them 
all from the house. ~ 

‘You'll send for us when you get cooled 
down,” they said. And doubtless I 
should if Aunt Maria had not been belated 
at the family conference, and arrived when 
my passion was at its lowest ebb. I was 
as limp as arag, and quite as helpless. 

“Just like ’em,” said Aunt Maria. ‘A 
more selfish, cold, heartless set of people 
the Lord never allowed to live.” 

This consoled and strengthened me. We 


} began abusing them, and I felt better and 


stronger. Aunt Maria’s was one of those 
scheming, turbulent natures that had 
never agreed with mine in the days of my 
prosperity, but it wasa kind of bitter tonic 
to me just then. 

‘“‘T’ ’a given ’em a piece of my mind if 
I’d ’a got herein time. But, you see, Mrs. 
Rogers—you know the woman that kept 
our boarding-house.” 

I shook my head. Aunt Maria’s pres- 
ence was already losing its strengthening 
and consoling qualities. 

“Well, she died last night, and Mr. 
Chandler he came to me to talk things 
over. I’ve boarded there off and on, be- 
fore and after your uncle Job died, for 
nigh on to fifteen years; and Mr. Chand- 
ler’s wife she died the very next summer, 
and he’s kept his second story fiont ever 
since. You see, he owns the house, and 
like enough has a mortgage on the furni- 
ture. He’s a wishy-washy sort of man 
that most anybody can get the best of—. 
Good gracious me!” 

‘‘What is it, Aunt Maria? What’s the 
matter?” 

‘*Why, souls and bodies! if there ain’t 
a special providence in this thing, my 
name ain't Maria Peckham. It came to 
me then, just like a flash—the hull thing. 
Why can’t you step into Mrs. Rogers’s 
place, and earn a livin’ for yourself and 
children? Mr. Chandler wants some one 
right away. It ’ll be kind o’ comfortable 
for me to have some one there that I can 
depend on, and the Lord knows it ’ll be 
comfortable to you to hev someone you 
can depend on; and Mr. Chandler, if you 
get the right side of him, is as easy as an 
old shoe. The funeral ’Il come off to- 
morrow. Her children ’Il hev to be divid- 
ed round among the relatives. I'll go 
home now and talk the hull thing over 
with Mr. Chandler, and you come around 
to-night and settle everything. There’s 
nothing like striking when the iron’s hot. 
It don’t do to Jet the grass grow under 
your feet. That was the trouble with 
your Charley; he was too slow; hadn’t 
enough push about him—leastways that’s 
what the folks say.” 


‘* Slanderers! backbiters! falsifiers! My 
Charley was the best, the dearest—” 


‘Yes, yes, no doubt; but he ain’t here 
just now to earn a livin’ for you and the 
children, and you don’t want to sponge on 
your folks.” 

‘‘No, no, Aunt Maria, anything but 
that.” 

‘* Well, the ways of Providence is in- 
scrutable. Itseems to be app’inted that 
you should take that house. Mrs. Rogers 

dyin’ that way, justin the nick of time, 
and you hevin’ a row with the folks—it’s 
wonderful! I'll go home right away, and 
hev a talk with Mr. Chandler before he 
falls in with somebody else; he’ll let you 
hev the furniture on installments, I know. 
The kitchen oil-cloth Il stick to the floor, 
anyway. But I'll go home and see about 
it, and you come around tonight, d’ye 
hear, Kate?” 

‘* Yes, ma’am,” I said, and gulped down 
a sigh that was almost a groan as she dis- 
appeared. The consolation had all gone 
out of her presence longago. I suppose I 
ought to have been grateful. My need 
was desperate, but Aunt Maria made the 
proposal so repelling—the poor dead 
woman, the division of her children, the 
mortgage on her furniture; I couldn’t even 
see much comfort in the kitchen oil-cloth 
sticking to the floor. Ilooked upon my 
children as they trooped in, shabby but 
rosy, from their winter sport, and wonder- 
ed how they would fare among my hard- 
hearted relatives when my turn came to 
die, and theirs to be disbanded. Charley 
and I had always said we’d rather die 
than board or Keep boarders. Charley had 
died, possibly; but the children and [ were 
left, and something had to be done. It 
seemed as though Mr. Chandler was my 
only hope; but I went around there with 
a heavy heart, and nearly tumbled off the 
stoop when I saw a flutter of crape on the 
bell handle. I never in the world could 
have gained courage to pull it. Fortu- 
nately a young man came out. I lipped 
in, and he slammed the door after him, 
and went whistling his way down the 
street. I crept by the parlor door, where 
some people stood in groups, talking and 
laughing quite unconcernedly in the awful 
presence of death itself. The dishes were 
clattering on the dumb-waiter; a woman 
came down the stairs, smiling and happy, 
cloaked and hooded for the opera. She 
carried a huge bouquet in her hand, and I 
wondered how she could pass the parlor 
door. The people in that house may say 
what they please about my coolness and 
assurance, but I should be very sorry to 
have as little heart as they. Aunt Maria 
was already haggling about the kitchen 
oil cloth, and nothing would do but we 
must all go down and see that it really 
did stick to the flocr. 
Mr. Chandler was a short, stout man, 
with scarcely any hair on his head, and a 
short little nose that he had to keep perch- 
ed in the air so his spectacles wouldn’t fall 
off. His eyes were very round, and his 
cheeks were fat and red, anda fringe of 
white beard gave him somehow a very 
benevolent air that was calculated to in- 
spire confidence. We descended into 
what seemed to me the very bowels of the 
earth, and as we entered the big cavernous 
gloomy kitchen, there was a scamper that 





betokened rats, and an army of Croton- 


bugs fled at our approach, I was weak 
atid nervous, and uttering an exclamation 
of terror, clung to Mr. Chandler’s arm. 
‘God bless my soul!” said Mr. Chand- 
ler, starting back. ‘‘Oh, it’s you! Don’t 
be frightened, madam. Don't be at all 
frightened. I’ll take care of you.” 

He had himself been considerably shaken 
by the size and quantity of this subter- 
ranean army, and it was evidently a great 
relief to him to find somebody even more 
startled than himself. He took the hand 
with which I had grasped his arm and 
held itin his own, assuring me that he 
would protect me. Nevertheless, I was 
glad when he was so easily persuaded that 
the kitchen oil-cloth would really stick to 
the floor, for although I was very favora- 
bly impressed with Mr. Chandler as to do- 
mestic confidences, he was not the cham- 
pion I would choose in a combat with rats 
and Croton-bugs. Aunt Maria seemed 
more to the purpose. She gathered up 
her skirts from the first, and seemed pre- 
pared either for battle or flight, and was 
the last one to mount the lower stair. Mr. 
Chandler protected me all the way to Aunt 
Maria’s door, and bade me good-night, 
with a hope that all was arranged satis— 
factorily. 

‘“You’ve as good as feathered your nest 
already,” said Aunt Maria. ‘‘I’m glad 
you wore your black dress.” 

‘*T had no other fit to put on,” I replied. 

‘<Tt’s just as well,” she continued, ‘‘ for 
I told him you were a widow—there’s no 
use enterin’ into partic’lars about Char- 
ley—” 

‘* It’s nobody’s business about Charley. 

‘‘That’s what I thought; so I said you 
were a widow, and I only mentioned the 
twins. I didn’t speak of the boys, for you 
don’t look old enough anyway—nobody ’d 
dream they belonged to you, and Mr. 
Chandler’s naterally of a timid turn, and 
it might spile everything at the start. 
They never need come where he is. They’l) 
eat at the second table, and play out in the 
street, and in a boardin’-house there’s lots 
of things that only growin’ boys can eat, 
so they won’t count. It’sall fixed. You’re 
to come to morrow after the funeral, and 
take hold at onst. Bring the twins right 
up to my room—they’re nice gentle little 
girls—and J’ll fix ’em up with pink and 
blue ribbons. As for the boys, let them 
play around till night-fall, and then slip in 
the basement way.” 

It was all Aunt Maria’s fault—every bit 
of it. I was too dazed and bewildered at 
first to offer any objections, and so many 
things happened in that dreadful three 
months that I never had a chance to make 
a full confession of my domestic affairs to 
Mr. Chandler. 

Once when he said something about its 
being his daty as well as his pleasure to 
help the widow and the fatherless, I felt 
as if I must tell him all about Charley and 
the boys; but the adverse circumstances 
under which I labored restrained me. I 
had been compelled to ask him for an ad- 
vance; there was a great deal of expense 
at first, and I was such a novice at every- 
thing. I felt compelled to avail myself of 
all the sympathy possible; but I was con- 
fident that after the first three months 
were over Icould get along without Mr. 


= 


” 


Asnt Maria said, I determined to tell him 
everything. He was entitled to my con- 
fidence, and I only awaited a favorable op- 
portunity to give existence to Charley and 
the three boys. Everything went along 
like clock-work for awhile. If I had only 
put my whole mind to it, I might have 
mastered everything before the cold weath- 
er set in. 

And I wouldn’t have fallen behind so 
lamentably in my accounts if I had been 
very careful, and severely watched the 
scrapsand crumbs that fell from the board- 
ing-house table. I was perhaps too good 
to the tramps and beggers, and fed too 
many of the wanderers that came to the 
basement door. 


In vain Aunt Maria scolded, and vowed 
she never came down to press her crimps 
but she stumbled over atramp. In vain 
Mr. Chandler mildly remonstrated upon 
the loss of two overcoats and a set of 
razors. They knew nothing of the way I 
feit, or how my heart beat sometimes 
when at twilight 1 saw a big, broad- 
shouldered, sandy-haired fellow standing 
there with broken boots. It took me a good 
while to grow calm and collected, and in 
the mean while he.had eaten a good many 
slices of bread and meat, and perhaps 
stolen something from the hat rack in the 
lower hall. 

In truth, it was impossible to persuade 
me that Charley was dead. I felt that 
some time he would come back to me; 


‘*For Love will dream and Faith will trust 
(Since He who knows our needs is just) 
That somehow, somewhere, meet we must.’ 


And it was the most natural thing in 
the world to look for him as a tramp. 
That last sad morning was photographed 
on my memory when he stood before me 
so painfully shabby, and with such broken 
boots. I couldn’t give him up; I wouldn’t. 
I got so tired of Mr. Chandler, with his 
bland respectability, his funereal broad- 
cloth, and his high hat, his ever-ready 
money, and his never-ending remonstrance 
and advice. I did so long for dear old 
impecunious Charley, and 


** after long grief and pain, 
To feel the arms of my true love 
Round me once again,” 


What wonder, with a mind so unsettled, 
and a heart so open to vagabonds, that I 
was cheated and-robbed and driven to the 
wall, and the second month came so ap- 
pallingly soon that I had to get another 
advauce from Mr. Chandler. 


It was the most astonishing thing in the 
world that, although I never had an easy 
moment in that dreadful house, never 
did time fly so quickly. The third month 
was upon me before I could realize it, and 
it was a matter of glad surprise to me that 
I had not before me the awful necessity of 
another advance from Mr. Chandler. I 
was not, perhaps, any better off, so far as 
actual money was concerned, but I was 
longer established, and able to get credit 
outside. I always endeavored to treat the 
trades- people with every possible consid- 
eration, and they were very kind to me— 
very. 

Everybody knows what an awful winter 
it was. I had never had any experience 





with water-pipes. On the first of the 


Chandler’s help, and then, no matter what. 


month a cold wave started direct from the 
north pole, and came with incredible velo- 
city, as the bird flies, straight to that 
doomed boarding-house. It froze the 
water-pipes all over the house, soddened 
the bread, petrified the clothes on the ijine, 
paralyzed the potatoes, also apples, tur- 
nips, éabbages, and everything else that 1 
had put in by the quantity for economy’s 
sake. 

The sun went down on that day’s wrath. 
Three days after, itrose on another, and if 
the end of the world had come with it, I 
should have been only too glad. Gabriel’s 
trumpet would have been a welcomer 
sound to me than the step of Mr. Chandler 
that I heard approaching my door. I knew 
he had been hunting all over the house for 
me, and I had fled from room to room, 
from stair to stair, till at last I had taken 
refuge in the garret floor, which the 
children, the servants, and I shared to- 
gether. 

The awful fact was that the man’s 
house was ruined. The weather was 
dreadfully against me. Even the oldest 
inhabitant of the boarding-house declared 
that he had never known such sudden and 
remarkable changes, Without a word of 
warning, like a thief in the night, the 
calamity came. The pipes threw off their 
icy fetters, and burst. The deluge was 
nothing to it. 

Before anything could be done, seven 
different ceilings were frescoed and tat- 
tooed in a most unhappy manner, seven 
different carpets were drenched, and the 
occupants of seven different rooms were 
hunting me to bay. I sent for the calci- 
miners, the plumbers, and the carpet men, 
and found out how much it would cost to 
put Mr.Chandler’s house in order again. 
Then I fled to my room. 

I threw myself on the bed, and stared at 
the ceiling “like a maniac. There was 
nothing the matter with that ceiling, for 
the demoniac pipes stopped on the floor 
below. 

The stoniness of my gaze was occasioned 
by the climax of my difficulties.” How 
could I see Mr. Chandler? I had ruined 
his house, cheated him out of his money, 
and unless I could go on plundering and 
cheating him, I couldn’t go on with the 
boarding-house. If I didn’t go on, I 
couldn’t pay Mr. Chandler; if [ did go on, 
I might only plunder and cheat him the 
more. I never had been good at problems. 
At school I had always been stupid with 
given quantities, yet given quantities were 
my only hope just then. , 

Mr. Chandler was rapping at the door. 
I burst into tears as I undid the bolt, and 
begged him to forgive allthe trouble and 
expense I had caused him. His ceilings 
were speckled: his carpets were drenched; 
the plumber held the very foundation of 
his house at an emperor’s ransom; I was 
already hopelessly in his debt, and yet 
must have more money, or give up and 
die. & 
‘‘ How much money?” said Mr. *.‘hand- 
ler, very gently. ‘‘Don’t cry, my child. 


How much money?” Expiring hope _bé- 


gan to revive within my agonized hear 
He took my cold hands within his ay 
‘* How much money will it take to repai; 
all the damages here, and put the house in' 
order for & new tenant?” 

Down sank my heart like a plummet of 
‘ead. I looked up in his face, and was 
startled to find a new expression there; 
something indefinable, I could almost say 
heroic; Aunt Maria could never call that 
face ‘‘ wishy-washy.” It was strong and 
noble. He was evidently not to be trifled 
with, When my miserable confession 
was made, he would spurn me as I deserv- 
ed. IfI had only been brave and true 
from the first! It wastoolatenow. How 
I hated Aunt Maria! I thought of the 
terrible winter, of the icy streets, the pre- 
judice people had against tramps—partic- 
ularly so many, six of us—six, the twins, 
the three boys, and myself. I clasped my 
hands in agony. 

‘* What will become of me and my chil 
dren?” I cried. 

‘*Come,” he replied with unmistakable 
tenderness—‘‘ come out of this room into 
the open garret. So! Now the whole 
world may hear and see us. Is it not so, 
my child? We are not afraid of idle 
tongues?” 

‘*N—no,” I stammered, my heart in my 
throat, for fear one of the boys should 
pop his head up the garret stairs and call 
mamma. 


‘*You are so innocent,” he continued, 
‘*so free from hypocrisy and deceit, it is 
hard to make you understasd that I can 
not any longer lend you money, or help 
you in the way that I have done. The 
wicked innuendoes of slandering tongues 
that stab in the dark have left me but the 
one way to protect you. I wonder if it 
will be as holy, as sweet, to you as it is to 
me? I wonder if you would be glad to 
give up this vile nest of scandal altogether, 
and keep boarders no longer, but a home 
for a husband, who would adore you, and 
would love and cherish your dear little girls 
as his own?” 


He didn’t mention my dear littie boys, 
who were out risking their lives at coast- 
ing that very moment. What a noble, 
generous, altogether perfect old gentleman 
he was! If Charley had real'y been dead, 
and I had not been the miserable imposter 
that circumstances had made me, my poor, 
desolate, widowed heart would have melt- 
ed to him, I know. That heart was deso- 
late enough, God knows, but it wasn’t wid. 
owed,I am sure of that. The time for 
my dreadful confession had come. It was 
so hard to lose the one thing that seemed 
left me just then—his confidence, his es- 
teem. I felt cold and faint ané sick. 

‘‘Dear Mr. Chandler,” I began, ‘‘a home 

and a husband would be very sweet to me ” 
And Heaven was my witness it would, 
only not just the husband he meant; and 
T was just going to tell him so, when 
Bridget put her frowsy head above the 
stairs, and said a man was below that want- 
ed to see me and wouldn’t take no for an 
answer. ‘It’s the plumber,” Isaid trem- 
blingly, ‘‘or the calciminer, or the carpet 
man. Oh, Mr. Chandler, dear Mr. Chand- 
ler, I can not face these people!” 
‘* You forget that you have given me 
the right to share your troubles,” he said. 
‘*Come, my dear, we will face this person 
together.” 


broad-shouldered, splendid-looking fellow, 
with a new ulster on, and a very becom- 
ing hat, and a perfectly splendid pair of 
boots, without a break in them. The twins 
were clinging to each of his hands, and 
around him were dancing and howling like 
Indians three dirty little boys. 


‘*Moments there are, and this was one, 
Snatched like a minute’s gleam of son 
Amid the black simoom’s eclipse.” 


‘*T’ve got a capital position, Kate, ina 
new company out west. Get the youngs- 
ters ready as quick as you can. I'll ex- 
plain everything on the way,” said the per- 
son. 

‘* Who is this man?” said Mr. Chandler 
to Aunt Maria, who had been brought 
thither by the wild yells of the dear little 
boys, and stood like a pillar of salt in the 
doorway. ‘‘ Who is he—her brother?” 

‘Her husband,” said Aunt Maria. 

** And these boys?” 

‘* Her children.” 

‘*God bless my soul!” satd Mr. Chand- 
ler; and these were the last words I heard. 
I fainted dead away in Charley’s arms. 

Charley and I, the twins, and the three 
boys started for our new home in the west 
the next day, from whence I write this 
poor, weak, but contrite confession to Mr. 
Chandler.—Harper’s Weekly. 





The Adulteration of Food. 


The House Cummittee on Commerce, in 
reporting upon its bill looking to imposing 
some restrictions on adulterations in food 
and medicine says: Your Committee, on 
the question of adulterated food would sab- 
mit just a few'sample cases. Commercial 
cream of tartar contains tartarate of lime, 
which must, within limits, be accepted as 
natural to it. Cases have recently been 
tried in England in which the adulteration 
charged was the lime tartarate present in 
this salt, but the magistrate properly re- 
fused to convict. Yet this is an article 
which is subject to gross adulteration. 
Among eighteen samples examined by the 
experts, six were found to be of satisfac- 
tory purity, eleven of them contained lime 
varying from 17 to 90 per cent., three of 
them having nearly the latter figure. Two 
contained no cream of tartar at all, but 
consisted, the one of sulphate of lime, 
alum, and acid phosphate of lime, and 
the other of alum, acid phosphate, and po- 
tato starch. Corn starch was also found 
in large proportion in one of the lime sul- 
phate powders. Of nine samples examined 
in New York oae had 86 per cent. of terra 
alba, one 61 per cent., and the others con- 
tained lime-salt. 

Again, as to black pepper, the dealers 
appear to have losé all knowledge of the 
character of the pure article, as out of four 
samples examined, taken from respectable 
houses in the city of New York, only one 
was found pure. The others contained 
baked flour and rye, with sand enough to 
prove the unclean condition of the peppers 
when milled. Dr. Hassel in 1855 reported 
forty-three specimens taken from English 
stores, sixteen of which were adulterated. 
The chemist of the National Board of 
Health gave the results of a larger experi- 
ence. Of 1,116 peppers, 576 were adulter- 
ated with rice, sago, potato, starch, brown 
and white mustard, wood, wheat, bran and 
flour, oat flour, and ground gypsum. The 
Commissary—General supplied sixteen un- 
opened sample cans for investigation. Of 
these, two were adulterated with fresh 
flour, while six showed, from the quantity 
of sand present, the unclean and probably 
inferior quality of the peppers. Of thirty- 
two samples which were purchased four 
were pure. The remaining twenty-eight 
samples were mixed with ingredients which 
weakened their strength and impaired 
their usefulness. 

Allspice, which has been found in Eng- 
land to be generally pure, in this country 
is mixed with articles as bread crust, beans, 
corn-starch, woody tissues, and. tumeric. 
Of ground ginger, fifteen specimens out of 
twenty-one were adulterated. Chinese 
teas are dusted with Prussian blue, and 
Japan teas with indigo, along with finely- 
pulverized sulphate of lime and silicates. 
In the preparation of teas for market, suck 
drugs are used as black lead, indigo, Prus- 
sian blue, chrome yellow, Venetian red, 
carbonate of copper, and arsenite of cop- 
per. In the manufacture of confectionery 
different poisonous preparations are used, 
containing Prussian blue, carbonate of 
copper, cochineal, carbonate of lead, and 
red lead. It is useless to increase the num- 
ber of these samples. It is believed by 
some persons who have examined this sub- 
ject for the past five years that a large pro- 
portion of the substances shipped from the 
Old World to the New, and which enter 
so largely into the manufacturing of the 
foods of this cou try, are adulterated and 
impure. It is easy for any one to sec that 
this state of things must affect the general 
health of our communities. 


Where Buttons Come From. 


The button trade of New York is 
estimated at from eight to ten million dol- 
lars a year. Last year the importation of 
buttons exceeded three and a half million 
dollars, the aggregate for the four years 
just passed being but a little short of thir- 
teen million dollars. At American rates of 
wages many of the imporied buttons could 
not be put upon their cards for the price 
they sell for. 

Glass buttons are made mostly in Bohe- 
mia, and children are largely employed at 
the work, which they do as quickly and as 
neatly as adults, The children get ten 
cents a day, men from forty to fifty cents, 
and women a little less. Pearl] buttons are 
imported from Vienna, where they are 
almost exclusively mamufactured; and the 
all-important shirt buttons are received 
mostly from Birmingham, England, where 
the majority of me:al buttons are likewise 
procured. The most extensive of all the 
button manufacturing, however, is that of 
the Parisian and Berlin novelties. In oue 
manufacturing village near Paris, where 
there are from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants, 
all the working people are engaged in 
making the agate buttons, which, even with 
thirty per cent duty added to the cost, sell, 
when imported inio this country, at the 
extremely low figure of thirty-one cents 
per great gross. The material alone, it is 
reported, Gould not be procured here fo 
double the amount, 
While American manufacturers make no 











We found him in the parlor—a big, 


attempt, and probably have no desire, to 
compete with European producers employ- 
ing hand processes, they excel in making 
bone, composition, brass, ivory and gold 
buttons by machinery, and are able to ex. 
port considerable quantities of these styles. 
In Providence, R. I., for example, sleeve 
buttons and jewelry buttons are largely 
manufactured expressly for exportation. 
A Tale of Two Prima Donnas. 

The New York correspondent of the 
Boston Traveler tells the following story of 
Madame Etelka Gerster, and one of her 
rivals, Oould the ‘‘dumpy, spoiled child ” 
be our American diva, Kellogg? He says: 

‘*Gerster not only has the gifts of a 
great singer with which to conquer her 
audiences, but the magnetism of goodness. 
There is no affectation in her artlessness. 
I know that, because I once crossed the 
ocean in the same ship with her, saw her 
under the temper-trying ordeal of sea-sick- 
ness, and never once knew her to lose her 
good nature. Vastly different was it with 
another prima donna on board, who was 
in a storm of anger from the time she 
came on board the ship at Queenstown, 
till she landed in New York. While Ger- 
ster won every heart, and all the passeng- 
ers, stewards, officers, and hands were 
willing slaves, this other prima donna 
wes asick fury, whom the stewards feared 
and most of the passengers shunned. Of 
course there was a fierce jealousy between 
the two singers, which culminated one 
day when a concert was givenin the saloon 
and they both sang. The dumpy, cross 
little spoiled child of five and thirty, sang 
superbly an aria from ‘‘Carmen,” and 
brought down the house. Oh, the air 
with which she swept by Gerster, the dis- 
dain and defiance with which she regard 
ed her sister singer, who had been listening, 
and who was generous in her applause. 
Then came Gerster’s turn. She was still 
ill. The sea had treated her unkindly. 
She was pale, her fair hair hung loosely 
braided down her back, and she was wrap- 
ped in cloaks and shawls from head to 
foot. She stepped to the piano, touched 
one of the keys lightly, and then sung. 
One by one she threw aside her wraps, as 
her cnthusiasm kindled. It was the grand- 
est Aria in ‘‘Il Fiauto Magico,” and she 
rendered it like a being inspired. I had 
never heard it sung so well; I never ex- 
peci to hearit sung so well again. When 
she stopped there was a silence, no sound 
but the heartbeat of the ship’s engine, 
then a murmur, and then the storm of ap- 
plause. The men cried drava, till they 
were hoarse, the women crowded about 
the prima donna and embraced her. Every- 


body was at her fect. It was arevelation 
of song, a thing to be remembered for a 


lifetime. And what did the rival prima 
donna? Did she join the applause? Ob, 
no; nothing of the kind; she gave a sup- 
pressed hysterical cry of rage, burst into a 
storm of tears and dashed out of the saloon, 
and refused to be comforted. Gerster bore 
her triumphs meekly, and when a little 
later 1 found her the centre of an admiring 
group on deck, she was saying the pleas- 
antest things about her rival’s singing, and 
winning everybody’s heart by her pretty 
devotion to her amiable husband, Dr. 
Gardini.” 








* Locusts in Angora, 


Last year the village of Angora, in Asia 
Minor, was devastated by locusts, and, in 
order to avert a repetition of the calamity 
which had laid waste several productive 
agricultural districts, the Governor of the 
Province decreed that every able-bodied 
peasant should, during a certain period 
preceding the ensuing Joqust-hatching sea- 
son, collect locust eggs at the rate of two 
pounds’ weight per diem and deliver them 
in person to the nearest local authorities. 
His Exeellency fixed the minimum quan- 
tity of ova to be gathered in this manner 
at 1,400,000 pounds’ weight, and further- 
more prescribed that a daily fine of two 
piastres should be levied upon each peas- 
ant who should fail to fulfill the duty thus 
imposed upon him in the general interest of 
the Province. The practical results of the, 
wise and prudent decretal were as follows: 
During the first day or two of the period 
appointed for the collection of the ova, a 
few rustics brought in their quota of eggs, 
but the large majority of the peasantry, far 
too indolent to take the trouble of digging 
them up, compounded with the powers 
that be by privily purchasing the necessary 
quantity of eggs from the officials at one 
piastre per kilogramme, and then making 
| public delivery of that quantity to the em- 
ployes empowered to receive it. Thus the 
200 or 300 kilos of eggs really collected and 
delivered by law-abiding peasants were 
sold over and over again to the malinger- 
ers. These tricksters saved half the 
amount of their fines, the officials pocketed 
@ piastre by each transaction, and the crop 
of locusts for the coming season will, in 
all probability, turn out even finer than 
that which all but ruined the Angora vila- 
vet last year. 
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Working off Mutilated Coin. 


Since the United States Mint in Phila- 
delphia has been authorized to redeem 
mutilated silver coin, about 400 ounces of 
it has been presented and paid for. The 
officers who have this matter under their 
supervision have observed that the largest 
amount presented for redemption comes 
from the liquor saloons, the beer. brewers 
and the churches, by far the greatest pro- 
portion, hewever, is passed upon the mar- 
ket people and upon the small street mer- 
chants, who have not sufficient light to 
enable them to discovei the deceit. It is sus- 
pected that a thriving business is carried 
on by professionalsin this way, who drill 
ut large quantities of silver from the dol- 
lars, fill up the holes with tin foil and pass 
the former. <A practice which has been 
detected by the Mint, by which much o 
the mutilated coin is worked off, shows 
considerable ingenuity. It is simply to 
fill in the holes with the ordinary tin foil 
with which tobacco 1s wrapped, carefully 
smooth over the surface and pass it at night, 
or 1n such dark places as to render detec- 
tion extremely difficult. From the clerical 
cut of many customers at the redemption 
counter it is shrewdly suspected that a 
great deal of the silver which cannot con- 
veniently be passed in any ether way finds 
its way to the church contribution plate. 
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The Ways of Plants. 

In a great many cases leaves are said to 
sleep ; that is to say, at the approach of 
night they change their position, and 
sometimes fold themselves up, thus pre- 
senting a smaller surface for radiation, and 
being in consequence less exposed to cold, 
Mr. Darwin has prove experimentally 
that leaves which were prevented from 
moving suffered more from the cold than 
those which were allowed to assume their 
natural position. Ile has observed With 
reference to one plant, the arrow-root, 
West Indian species, that if the plant had 
a severe shock it "can not get to sleep for 
the next two or three nights. The sleep 
of flowers is also probably a case of the 
Same kind, though it has, I believe, a 
special reference to the visits of insects: 
those flowers which are fertilized by bees, 
butterflies, and other day insects, sleep by 
night, if at all; while those whieh are de- 
pendent on moths rouse themselves to- 
wards evening, as already mentioned, and 
sleep by day. In the dandelion (Leonto- 
don), the fower-stalk is upright while the 
flower is expanded, a period which lasts 
for three or four days; it then lowers itself 
and lies close to the ground for about 
twelve duys, while the fruits are ripening, 
and then rises again when they are ma- 
ture. In the Clyclamen the stalk eurls it. 
self up into a beautiful spiral after the 
flower has faded. 

The flower of the litle Linaria of our 
walls pushes out into the light and sun- 
shine, but as soon as 1 is tertilized it turns 
round and endeavors to find some hole or 
cranny in which it may remain safely en- 
sconced until the seed 1s ripe. In some 
water plants the flower expands at the sur- 
face, but after it is taded retreats again to 
the kottom. This is the case, for instance, 
with the water-lilies. In Valisnerza, the 
female flowers are borne on long stalks, 
which reach the surface of the water, on 
which the flowers float. The male flowers 
have short, straight stalks, from which 
when mature, the pollen detaches itself 
rises to the surface, and, floating freely on 
it, is wafted about, so that it comes in con- 
tact with the female flowers. After fer- 
tilization, however, the long stalk coils up 
spirally, and thus carries the ovary down to 
the bottom, where the seed can ripen in 
greater safety.—Sir John Lubbock. 
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An Artificial Sun. 

The most powerful artificial light in the 
world has just been constructed by Messrs. 
Chance Bros. & Co., at Smethwich, near 
Birmingham, Eng., for the South Head 
Lighthouse, near Sydney, New South 
Wales. It is a first order dioptric, revolv- 
ing light, with the electricarc. The lamp 
has a special arrangement of prisms for 
securing vertical divergence of the beam. 
It is over six feet in diameter, dnd the 
height is about nine feet, and it is said to 
be the first time such dimensions have been 
applied to illumination by the electric arc. 
The lamp has a power of about 12,000 can- 
dles in the focus of light, and the merging 
beam has a luminous intensity exceeding 
12,000,000 candles. The light will give 
flashes around half the horizon at intervals 
of a minute, and will make a complete rey- 
olution every 16 minutes. On an aver- 
age, the light will be visible at a distance 
of 40 to 50 miles, At an exhibition of its 
power recently given at Smethwich, the 
light was so intense that it could hardly be 
endured by the naked eye. 





Tue skins of certain sharks are used in 
jewelry for sleeve buttons, and when dried 
and cured take a polish almost equal to 
that of stone, and greatly resemble the 
fossil coral porites. The vertebre of the 
shark are always in demand for canes. The 
opening fil'ed with marrow during life is 
now fitted with a steel or iron rod. The 
side openings are filled with mother-of- 
pearl, and when polished the catie is de- 
cidedly ornamental. In India, in 1880, 
$300,000 worth of shark fins were shipped 
to China for food. In the islands of the 
Pacific the fish is in great demand for 
its teeth, which are manufactured into 
weapons of various kinds, ranging from 
spears to swords and daggers. The teeth 
are all serrated or saw-edged, and make 
terrible wounds. The base of the tooth is 
boréd with some small instrument, and 
forty to fifty of them arg tied or lashed to 
& hardwood sword, forming the edge. 
The hilt is also protected by crosspieces 
armed in the same way. So effective are 
these weapons that the natives of these 
islands wear an armor made of rope es- 
pecially to protect themselves from the 
shark’s teeth.—Sea World, 

THE cashier of a San Francisco banking 
firm arranged an invalid chair at his desk 
in such a manner that he could work 
sitting up or reclining, as he pleased. His 
employers objected, on the ground that it 
did not look businesslike. They discharg- 
ed him, but he refused to accepta dis- 
missal, as he had acontract for a year’s 
employment. A court will be called on 
to decide whether the easy chair pre- 
vented him from properly performing his 
duties 
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Many curious facts are developed by 
the new census. The actual location of 
the centre of population of the United 
States is upon the Ohio River, just west 
of Cincinnati. Nearly one-fifth of the 
inhabitants of this country live below 100 
feet above the sea, that is, along the sea- 
board and ip the swampy and level lands 
of the south; more than two-fifths below 
500 feet below; more than three-fourths 
below 1,000 feet, while ninety-seven per 
cent. live below the 2,000 foot level. 

ITAuF the silver half dollars circulated 
in Montana are alleged to be counterteits 
made by the Chinese in San Francisco. 
They are described as of exactly the 
weight of the genuine ones, and one thirty- 
second part of an inch larger in diameter, 
They contain only sixteen cents’ worth of 
silver, which is all on the surface. 
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THE postmaster of Troy was able to an- 
nounce last week that he had not one 
undelivered letter to be advertised. This 
is said to have been paralleled only by the 
cities of Rochester and New Haven, and 
they, the Troy Times claims, have not the 
large foreign and transient yopulation of 





Troy. 
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CAPRICE AT HOME. 





No, I wil! not say good-by— 
Not good-by nor anything, 

He is gone. I wonder why 
Lilacs are not sweet this spring. 
How that tiresome bird will sing! 


£ might follow him and say 
Just that he forgot to kiss 

Saby, when he went away. 
Everything I want I miss. 
Oh, a precious world is this! 


What if night came and not he? 
Something might mislead his feet, 

Does the meon rise late? Ah me! 
There are things that he might meet. 
Now the rain begins to beat. 


So it will be dark. The bell? 
Some one some one loves is dead. 
Were it he —! I cannot tell 
Half the fretful words I said, 
Half the fretful tears I shed. 


Dead? And but to think of death!— 
Men might bring him through the gate; 
Lips that have not any breath, 
Eyes that stare—— And I must wait! 
Is it time; or is it late? 


I was wrong, and wrong, and wrong; 
I will tell him, oh, be sure! 

If the heavens are builded strong, 
Love shall therein be secure; 
Love like mine shall there endure. 


Listen, listen—that is he? 
_ Ill not speak to him, [ say, 
‘If he choose to say to me, 
‘J was all to blame to-day; 
Sweet, forgive me,” why—I may! 
—Mrs 8. M. B. Piatt. 








Anecdotes of Webster. 

The centennial anniversary of the 
birth of Daniel Webster brings again 
to light many interesting anecdotes 
and incidents of his life. It is well 
known that he was a man Of luxuri- 

us tastes and expensive habits, which 
frequently brought him into pecuniary 
difficulties. A western gentleman, 
shortly after the great statesman’s 
death, referring to these habits with 
much seriousness to a mutual friend, 
enforced his remarks with a practical 
ilustration. “Why, sir,” he exclaimed, 
“J traveled all night with Webster in 
astage-coach out west, long ago, and 
in the morning we all got out at a lit- 
tle hotel to stretch our legs and get 
preakfast. Webster took up a travel- 
ing case, with combs, hair-brush and 
tooth-brush, all of which he used vig- 
orously. When he’d got through, 1 
asked him to lend me his tooth-brush, 
as there wasn’t any at the sink where 
we washed, and Mr. Webster courte- 
ously complied. After using and rins- 
ing it off I handed it back; and, 
would you believe it? the extravagant 
fellow just pitched it over into the 
bushes. [t was a good brush, too, and 
might have lasted him two or three 
montks longer, at least. No wonder 
he was always in debt!’ 

It was during his residence in Ports- 
mouth that Mr. Webster became the 
owner ofa parcel of land in the vicinity 
ofthe White Mvuuntains, with the 
buildings standing thereon, for the 
valuable consideration of his services 
as counsel in an important suit in one 
of the courts. The premises were 
known by the imposing name of “the 
farm.” He left the tenant, who was 
living there at the time he acquired 
the legal title to “the farm,” in pos- 
session. After his removal to Boston, 
he heard nothing of his White Moun- 
tain estate for several years. 

One summer, as he jaurneyed north 
with his wife in quest of recreation, 
he resolved to turn aside from the 
traveled road, and ascertain the true 
condition of his property. He found 
avery miserable hut upon it, occupied 
by an aged woman as the only tenant 
of hisfarm. He asked for a glass of 
water, which she readily gave him in 
atin dipper. He then began to make 
inquiries about her prosperity, and the 
present condition of things around 
her. She said she did not own the, 
farm, but that it belonged to a lawyer 
down in Boston by the name of Web- 
ster, 

“Does he often come to see you, my 
good woman?” said Webster. 

“ No,” said she, “he has not been near 
his land since I lived here.” 

“Well,” said he, “ what rent does he 
make you pay for the occupancy of 
his farm ?” 

“Rent!” she exclaimed, “I don’t pay 
him any rent. It is bad enough to 
live here without paying anything for 
it; and if he don’t fix ap the house I 
don’t mean to stay hers freezing to 
death much longer.” 

“Well, madam,” returned the kind- 
hearted proprietor, “It is a pretty 
hard case, I confess. If you will ae’ 
Cept this bill (five dollars) towards 
holding owt for another year, I will 
speak to Mr. Webster when I next see 
him, and perhaps he will do some- 
thing for you.” 

So he took final leave of his valu- 
able farm and his interesting tenant. 

Mr. Webster used to tell with great 
zest a’ incident in his professional 
life, to iI, Strate how past studies may 
Drove of grag, Service in an emergency 
While practicing 11 New Hampshire, a 
blacksmith employed im to defend a 
Contested will. The case Was such a 
Complicated one that he was vDliged 
lo order books from Boston, at an ex- 
— of $50. in order to acquaint him 

With and to settle the legal princi- 
bles involved. He won the case, and 

— amount involved was small, 

Tged $15 for services, and was, 
therefore, largely out of pocket. Many 

Years after,when passing through New 

— he was consulted by Aaron 

Ir, 

“I have @ very perplexing case,” said 
i ng — I cannot disentangle. 

ow iam right, but see no way of 

Proving it in court.” 
ee nd ond 

identical with his early case. 

He stated them in such a luminous 


“Have you been consulted before, 
Mr. Webster ?” 

“No, sir; I never heard of the case 
till you mentioned it.” 

“How is it possible that you could 
unravel such a case at sight, when I 
had given many hours of anxious study 
to it in vain ?” 

Mr. Webster enjoyed his perplexity, 
but finally relieved him by a state- 
ment of the facts. A great sum was at 
stake, and Mr. Webster received a fee 
of $1,000 to balance his former loss. 

The moral of this incident is that 
whatever is worth doing is worth do- 
ing well. Mr. Webster, when a young 
lawyer, acted on this maxim, and this 
laid the foundation of his greatness as 
a lawyer. 
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Cattle and Cow-Boys on the Plains, 

A correspondent of the Country 
Gentleman, writing from Kansas, 
makes mention of the customs of cat- 
tle guarding as follows: 

“The management and control of 
great herds of cattle on natural pas- 
tures has many features both novel 
and interesting to the eastern farmer. 
From the state line south of Kansas 
and from the western boundary of 
Harper county, for a long way, the 
whole country is an open range, where 
instead of fences the cattle are con- 
trolled by mounted patrols, the “cow- 
boys” of the plains. The system of 
guarding is now quite perfect. Cattle 
are held by parties owning 100 to 10,- 
000 head each, and these join, and 
forming “pools,” unite in holding 
under one system a range of 40 to 80 
miles across. Camps are made so that 
the boys can ride aline around the 
outer circle, and turn back those 
which are straying. Each camp is a 
dug-out or sod house, and accommo- 
dates two to six men and their cook, 
and the riding a line and guarding 
cattle is their sole work. The spring 
“round up,” cutting out” cattle for 
market and going for strays are the 
reliefs to a rather monotonous life. 
The biands of various Owners are 
carefully recorded and known in each 
camp. Often during a driving storm 
cattle will get out of the pool, and 
during the severe blasts of the winter 
of 1880 and 1881 very many lots were 
quite routed, and not recovered until 
late in the succeeding summer. A 
party of three of us were camped in 
one of the first of these storms, and 
sleeping safely under our tent cloth in 
adeep “draw” or ravine. Awakened 
at night by cattie, we soon were sur- 
rounded by several hundred kalf-breed 
Texas long horns. They stopped, part- 
ly sheltered from the wind, and here, 
for three hours in the darkness and 
the rain, near our heads, a mounted 
cowboy sat and sang a musical refrain, 
l supposed for his own amusement, but 
learned next day that it was to soothe 
the cattle and let them know of his 
presence. Thescene was particularly 
wierd and strange, but this is part of 
the guard’s duties. At the annual 
round a party start out with mess 
wagon, cook, mea haviny three to six 
ponies each, and for weeks are gather- 
ing the cattle in bunches and brand- 
ing them. Strayed cattle are recog- 
nized by the brand, the owner and the 
vicinity of his poo] determined by a 
reference to‘a book, and a card sent to 
him when at some distance. Should 
his pool be one joining, the outriders 
or “liners” can often turn them where 
they belong. These cattle are now 
largely graded with fine stock, and 
many even bunches held for one time 
of sale. 





* “The cowboys are as much a separ- 
Pate class as sailors are; sometimes 
very similar. Away from the settle- 
ments they are sociable, kind and hos- 
pitable, after payday they often flock 
to the border towns, spend in a spree 
the earnings of an entire season, and 
finally, after getting in some conflict 
with city authorities, jump on their 
ponies, and are. off for another six 
months. Many of these are Missouri 
and Texas boys, but among these are 
a great many steady young men who, 
having a few cattle, thus isolate them- 
selves for a season to learn the busi- 
ness and recruit their pockets. Their 
punies are Texas bronchos, tough, and 
often wicked, their gait commonly a 
walk, with head drooping, and a rider 
on a 40 to 60 pound saddle seated well 
back, nearly on the haunches. The 
cowboy’s outfit is peculiar, and he 
takes great pride in getting up in style. 
According to authority a man’s hat 
makes the: man, and his is a great 
waterproof with leather band or an 
imitation rattlesaake instead. The 
necessaries of an outfit were given me 
by one as the following, and some of 
them do quite come up to it: Saddle, 
$35 ; quirt, $3, bridle, $5 ; bit, $7; spurs, 
$5; hat, $10; band, $3; boots, $10; 
slicker, $2; leggizs; $11; pony, 15 
cents. Butin truth their ponies are 
commonly good, and must be of good 
wind and bottom for rounding up and 
cutting out cattle.” 
lh 8 


Habits of the Sea-Cow. 


The manavee, Or sedow, is the 
most widely diffused of the sitenians, 
and, being American, has the first 
claim toconsideration. Its various 
species are found along the cvasts and 
in the rivers and in! and lakes of tropi- 
cal America; the length of the oppo- 
site coast of Africa, around the Cape; 
and as far north up the Mozamb:que 
coast as the Zambesi river; in the up- 
per Niger river; in Lake Tchad; in 
the East African Lake Shirwa; and in 
the Tana sea, in Abyssinia. Agassiz 








Way that Mr, Burr excitedly said: 


has termed the animal the modern 
| representative of the dinotherium, and 


it is most probably the animal which 
Columbus mistook for a mermaid. It 
grows to be sometimes as long as 17 
or 20 feet, but generally not more than 
from eight to twelve feet, and to 
weigh from one to three or four tons 
having a body the shape of an elon- 
gated barrel, slightly flattened above 
and below, with two fore-limbs, no 
signs of hinder extremities, and an 
horizontally flattened or spatulcte tail 
of about one-fourth the extent of the 
body. Its skin is much like that of 
the hippopotamus, and is very sparsely 
covered with hair. Its fore-limbs are 
set far forward, are more free in their 
motions than those of the cetaceans, 
and may be used as claspers, flexed 
over the chest, fer swimming or drag- 
ging the animal along the bottoms, or 
up the banks of the rivers in which it 
feeds and to assist in the prehension 
of food. The flager bones may be felt 
through the skin, with which they are 
connected; but no evidence of digital 
organs is outwardly visible, except the 
rudimentary nails on the edges of the 
flippers. The flippers, flexible and pos- 
sessing much of the power of the 
hand, have given the animal its name, 
from the Latin manus,a hand. The 
head is conical, with a fleshy nose, like 
that of a cow, and large nostrils, and 
appears as if joined immediately on to 
the body, without visibleneck. Anat- 
omy furthermore shows that one of the 
cervical vertebrie, of which there are 
generally seven in mammals, includ- 
ing the dugong, is wanting. ‘The 
mouth is small, and without front 
teeth, but is provided with two mo- 
bile, lateral, bristle-covered pads, with 
which it seizes its food quite dexter- 
ously. 

The manatees feed in herds on the 
bottoms of rivers and the shallow 
waters along the shore, where they 
browse on alge and aquatic herbs. 
They associate together in the most 
peaceable manner, and show a great 
community of feeling. They combine 
for defense when attacked, taking es- 
pecial care of their young, by putting 
them in the center of the group, and, 
it is said, showing so much intelligent 
sympathy as to try to pull out the 
weapon from one of their companions 
which may have been struck with a 
harpoon.—[From “Sirens of the Sea,” 
by W. H. Larrabee, in Popular Science 
Monthly for March. 
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Great Discovery at Thebes. 


To any one with a knowledge, how- 
ever sligat, of the history of Egypt, 
the mere names of the kings whose 
mummies have been breught into the 
garish light of this nineteenth century, 
are full of associations of the highest 
interest. The series commences with 
a gigantic coffin painted white, and 
bearing a Jong inscription in black on 
the breasc. Lt contains the body of the 
patriarch of the Egyptian royalty of 
what Mariette distinguished as the 
“New Empire.” Many of us remem- 
ber the name of Tiaaken Raskenen, 
about whom such a tantalizing little 
fragment has been published in the 
“Records of the Past.” He preceded 
Aahmes, the firs: king of the famous 
eighteenth dynasty, and the fragment 
which is in the British Museum tells 
us of the beginning of his contest with 
a northern king, Apapi, who dwelt in 
the city of Haver, and is generally 
recognized as one of the Hyksos or 
shepherds, about whom so much has 
been written, but about whom so little 
is known. Raskenen was the father, 
it is now all but certain, of the Queen 
Aah-hotep,whose jewels were exhibited 
at Paris in 1868. Her husband appears 
to have been Kames Uaz Khaper-Ra, a 
successful general, sometimes spoken 
of as himself, perhaps in her right, a 
king, and she was the mother of 
Aahmes, the founder, as I have said, 
of the eighteenth dynasty. The in- 
scription on the coffin of Raskenen 
contains no historical record, except 
his name and a prayer to the gods of 
the dead on his behalf. Beside him 
lies his grandson Aahmes—the coflin 
of whose mother, Aah-hotep, was al- 
ready in the museum; the lid removed, 
and the royal mummy swathed in 
wreaths of what 000 years ago were 
fresh lotus flowers. They are faded 
and dry now, and so fragile that a 
touch destroys them. Next to king 
Aahmes is his wife in a crimson coflin, 
her body wrapped in grave-clothes of 
pink cambric, with bands of white, so 
fresh, so delicate in color, that no 
effort of mine suffices to realize the 
fact that Nefertary must have died 
long before Moses was born. Close to 
her and her royal husband is their son 
Amen-hotep L., his face covered with 
a brilliantly painted musk, and his 
body, like that of his father, wreathed 
with flowers and leaves. On his breast 
his name is written with a singular 
variation, referring apparently tu his 
love ior his country. “Amen-hotep 
united with Egypt.” It recalls Na- 
poleon’s reference in his will to “the 
people whom he had loved so well,” 
but had, we must hope, some better 
foundation In fact. Attracted perhaos 
by the flowers, a wasp entered the 
royal coffin at the last moment befot'é 
it was closed, and was found among 
the wreaths. By the side of the grea 
Amen-hotep rests the body of his 
younger brother Se-Amen, which, 
when it was opened, was found to 
contain nothing but a buudie of reeds 
packed so as to resemble the outline of 
the human form, surmounted by an 
infant’s skull. .This is not the onty 
example of such deception among the 
number of the supposed mummies.— 
{Macmillan’s Magazine. 





New Stock-Alarm for Locomotives. 


In some portions of the country one of 
the difficulties of railroading is the occu- 
pation of the track by cattle, and it is 
often with no little difficulty that the ani- 
mals can be frightened away by the means 
ordinarily available; the result is the loss 
of cattle and often the loss of human life, 
and the destruction of railroad property. 
A Mr, Willard A. Place, of Lincoln, Neb., 
has invented a very simple and apparently 
efficient devise for protection against such 
accidents. It consists of a steam pipe 
leading trom the boiler of the engine, 
under the cow-catcher, and connccting 
with a bent pipe secured upon the nose or 
lower rail of the cow-catcher. This pipe 
is perforated with numerous small holes. 
In the steam supply pipe there is a cock 
connected by a rod to the lever placed in 
the cabin convenient position for operation 


by the fireman or engineer. In most cases 
the supply pipe enters the boiler at or a 
little below the ordinary level of the water, 
so that upon turning the cock some water 
will be forced out with the steam and 
thrown some distance ahead of the engine. 
This is very effective in frightening and 
driving the stock off the track. In case 
the water in the boiler is below the pipe, 
the cloud of vapor and the hissing noise 
produced by the escape of steam will be 
effective in frightening and driving off the 
animals. The pipe, however, in most 
cases will be located so that upon opening 
the cock both steam and water will be 
ejected from the perforations of the pipe. 








VARIETIES. 





Took A HEADER AND Down Suz WeEntT.— 
A young lady residing on William Street in 
this city, went to a hogshead under a water 
pipe to get soft water out the other day. She 
found the vessel about two thirds empty and 
a film of ice covering the water. Going back 
into the house she procured a hatchet, and, 
returning, leaned over and into the hogshead 
to break the ice. The hogshead was rather 
high for the lady’s stature, and she was com- 
pelled first to tip-toe and then to lean her 
whole weight on the edge. While in this 
rather uncomfortable position a harder stroke 
with the hatchet, which sent it smashing 
through the ice, disturbed her equilibrium, 
the center of gravity was removed further 
from the slippers and nearer to the chignon, 
and over she weit, crashing through the ice 
and souse into the water. It luckily happen- 
ed that a gentleman passirg was attracted by 
the sight of two little fee’ sticking out of a 
barrel and kicking like fury. Hastening to 
the rescue the lady was released from her 
dangerous position, and ran into the house 
without taking time to see who her deliverer 
was, or to thank him, and@ the latter retired, 
remarking to himself: | 

*“‘Teuess she won’t take cold, her face is 
too red.”” 





THe Duke of Wellington once said to a 
young meulver of Parliament, who had asked 
advice “Uo getting the ear of the House, ‘‘Sit 
down yé:en you are through, and don’t quote 
Latin.’y 

Lawyer Benham, of the old Cincinnati bar, 
did not sympathize with the Duke’s advice. 
He was an orator, and very fond of showing 
off his classical learning before a jury. In a 
murder trial, in defending the prisoner, he 
warned the jury not to allow public opinion, 
which was against his client,to influence their 
verdict. 
‘* Gentlemen of the jury,” he said, in con- 
cluding his appeal, ‘ Give up, drop entirely 
all fevling in this important matter, and be 
like the ancient Roman in his adherence to 
the truth. why, in its defence, most eloquent 
ly declared: ‘ Amicus Cato, amicus Plato, ami- 
cus Cicero, sed major veritas?” 

The next morning the Jawyer found himself 
reported in the newspapers as follows: 

“ Imay cuss Cato, I may cuss Plato, 1 may 
cuss Cicero, said Major Veritas!” 

We are afraid the orator cussed then. 





A youTH of tender years, who has lately 
begun attending school, was heard by his 
father to be loudly chanting, as he played 
about the room, an extraordinary measure, of 
which the burden was: “ Angie two times, 
nigger in a pond.”’ Impressed by this remark- 
able combination of words, the sire inquired 
what he meant by it, when his son and heir 
replied: 

‘‘ Why, that’s what we learn at school.’’ 

The father, thinking this a curious sort of 
useful knowledge, took occasion to eall at 
school and inquire into the matter. The 
teacher was quite unable to explain, but fin- 
ally culled up her schulars and caused them 
to give some of the customary recitations in 
concert. The mystery was solved when the 
chorus came to this lesson, ‘An angle, two 
lines mee:ing at a point,’’ the rythm of which 
was seen to be similar to the child’s de-crip- 
tion of the unfortunate African. Sothe par- 
ent went home convinced that as yet he had 
no occasion for repudiating his taxes for the 
support of schools.— Boston Journal. 





THis item appeared in the Transcript: ‘‘ A 
$1,000 cow, with a pedigree as long as that of 
an Itahan count, enclosed in a water-tight 
bag aud attached 1o the forehead just below 
the horns, was a passenger on a steamer at 
New York this week.’? Some people might 
be mi-led byit. They might think that the 
pedigree was enclosedin the bag and attuch- 
ed to the count’s forehead just below the 
horns; others might construe it to mean that 
the count was enclosed in the bag and attach- 
to the cows forehead just below the horns; 
others might think that the count was put 
in the bag and attached to the forehead of the 
pedigree. All this is wrong. The idea is 
this: The cow hada pedigree as long as that 
of an Italian count. Euclosed in a water-tight 
bag and attached to the forehead (probably 
the cow’s forehead), just below the horns, 
Was a passenger. Must have beena mighty 
uncomfortabie position for him, too, 





A COUNTRYMAN climbed out of a wagon on 
Austin Avenue, entered a music store, and 
said he wanted to buy a piece of music for hig 
son, 

“If your eon is not very far advanced, per- 
haps this would do,” said the clerk, handing 
over a piece of sheet reusic 

‘* How much does it cost?” 

‘“‘ Fifty cents.” 

“Weil, that’s too easy forhim. The last 
piece I bought for him cost seventy-five cents. 
[ reckon he knows enough of music to play a 
piece worth a dollar and a quarter at least. A 
fifty cent piecs is toulow. I want a high 
piéée.”? 

The elerk accidentally found an operatic 
piece that was difficult enough, and the 
proud father shelled out the cash.—TZezas 
Siflings. 


WHEN Remenyi was playing one of the 
softest passages in Schubert’s serenade at 
Scranton, Pa., the other night, a man in the 
gallery took a handful of peanuts out of his 
pocket and began to eat the same in a part:c- 
ularly boisterous manner, whereupon the 
fiddler stopped his bow and made a little 
speech, thus: 








‘* Ladies and gentlemen, I now make me & 
jittle speech, That peanut eater me very 
much annoy, and I think he enjoy himself 
very much as nobody else in the house. When 
he get through with his peanut solo I go 
on.”? 

The speech was loudly applauded, and the 
peanut fiend was crushed for the evening. 





AN amateur was chaffering about the price 
of a table service in Dresdenchina, “But it 
is much too dear! There is not asingle piece 
in it which has not been mended.’ The deal- 
er has his answer pat. ‘My dear sir,” he 
says, “ why, that is the very thing that makes 
the set valuable. This is the table service 
that Bonaparte broke when he kicked over 
the preliminaries at Leoben!”? The amateur, 
a little taken abackJby this thrust, says: ‘‘Are 
you perfectly sure of that?’ ‘‘ Certainly I am. 
Would you like the same service without its 
being mended? I have that also.” 





COMMISSIONER LORING, recently, on the 
floor of-the House, being importuned by a 
brace of Congressmen to grant;their requests 
for appointments they had recommended in 
his department. ‘‘Now,’’ said the genial 
doctor, ‘‘ gentlemen, I want tosay to you that 
I have but five barley loaves and two small 
fishes, and I am called upon to feed a multi- 
tude with this supply. Will you, gentlemen, 
be kind enough to tell me how it can be done?” 
It is needless to say that the members saw the 
point. 

AN interesting operation in skin grafting 
was recently performed in Philadelphia, a 
piece being taken from aChicago commerc- 
ial traveler’s cheek—according to the account 
—to patch up a pugilist’s knuckles. Intelli- 
gence which seems to be of a later date sets 
forth that whenever the prize fighter appears 
on the street he is ‘‘spotted” for wearing 
brass knuckles, and taken to a police station. 


——_+eo—____. 
Chaff. 


The crying baby at the public meeting is 
like a good suggestion, it ought to be carried 
out. 


Once they started a girl’s seminary iu Utah. 
It flourished well, but just in the height of its 
— the principal eloped with the whole 
school. 


‘The Unseen Hand ’’ is the title of a new 
book. Probably the other man didn’t have 
anything better than a pair of trays and didn’t 
dare to call. 


If pearls are the oyster’s tears, the bivalve 
in which a fisherman of Long Island a few 
days ago found 63, some as large asa pea, 
must have had a life full of affliction and sor- 
row. 


An exchange in deploring the necessity of 
a certain bank oflicer’s retiring, says ‘che 
bank sustains a heavy loss.” This is certainly 
a very kind way of saying that he stole about 
a million dollars. 


On His Honor.—Teacher: ‘“ We are next 
told that Pharaoh showed Joseph much hon- 
or. Can any oue of you boys tell me the 
meaning of that? You try, Joe Smith.” 
Joe: ‘‘ Er—er—druv’ ’un reound the pleeace 
in a gig, mum!” : 

‘“*T should think that you would feel 
badly about leaving this place,” suid the 
laundress to the departing cook. ‘I’m not, 
I’m glad to go. Lain’tsorry to leave any of 
you—except the dog—poor old Tiger, he’s 
always washed the plates for me.” 


The winterisso mild at the North that theice 
crop will have to be replanted. Last year the 
ice dealersgave as a reason for high prices 
tbat the crop had been eaten up by the grass 
hoppers. Weare not supposed to know any 
better down South here.—TZezas Siftings. 


A lady in Frostburg, Md., the other day, 
washed her sou’s mouth wlth soap because he 
used bad words <A few daysafter she found 
bim in the yard with his mouth and face full 
of suds. Peering through the foam he said: 
‘‘Swore a heap of times to-day, mamma; get- 
ting them all out now.” 


After writing the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade,’’? was it absolutely necessary for 
Tennyson to produce a “‘ Charge of the Heavy 
Brigade’’ before he died? Hood got much 
fame from his ‘‘ Song of the Shirt,’’ but he 
didn’t supplement it in his last days by a 
“Song of the Undershirt.”’ 


Capt. Percival, a Cape Cod mariner of the 
old school, was once awakened in his bunk by 
a shipmute, with the announcement that the 
vessel w..s going to eternity. ‘ Well,’ re- 
plied the Captain, ‘‘ I’ve got ten friends over 
there to one in this world; lethergo.’? And 
he turned over and went to sleep again. 


A Sensible Philadelphia girl,on being asked 
why her engagement had been broken off, re- 
plied: ‘‘ You see, he came to me one day 
with an album in his poeket, and — dis- 
played the autegraph of CharlesJ. Guiteau, 
which he went ta Washington on purpose to 
get. I was not anxious to marry a born fool, 
80 we parted.’’ 


The Courier-Journal says this is what a 
Sunday school superintendent found on his 
biackcosrd: ‘Plees Mr. SuperinTenent 
don’T FiRe oF F 8TorieseverY Sunday at Us 
boys wiTh av awFul Examul of a Bad Boy in 
eAch oF TheM. 

Giv us a REst! 
Giv it tO thE GiRls 
Go SloW.”’ 


A scientific journal explains ina long ar- 
ticle, ‘‘ How thunder storms come up.” We 
huven’t read the article, but we know how 
they come up. They wait until the Sunday 
schoo! picnic reaches the grove and gets fair- 
ly to business at copeuvhagen, swinging, flirt- 
ation, croquet and other innoe nt games, and 
then they come up like thunder and light- 
ning. It takes the average thunder storm not 
more than ten minutes to come up in the 
neighborhood of a picnic. 


Che Household. 


CARDS. 




















Not the ‘‘ wicked pasteboards,” invented 
for the amusement of an idiot king, 
which have called forth the anathemas of 
the pulpit and the pious horror of deacons, 
but the beautiful souveairs which are sent 
to absent friends as tokens of rememb- 
rance and good will, and which form so at 
tractive a part of the display in. the win~ 
dows of our bookstores. This is a new 
industry which in a very few years, has 
grown to mammoth proportions; they are 
manufactured by the million and bought 
by everybody. The mid-winter holidays, 
the spring festival of Easter, the antumnal 
day of doom for turkeys, the inoum- 
erable bigthdays which comé every day in 
the year for somebody, give us an oppor- 
tunity for choasing among the shoals of 
beautiful creations which are seemingly 
exhaustless in variety of design. 

The establishment of L. Prang, at Bos- 
ton, is probably the largest in the country, 
and over three hundred persons are em- 
ployed in different capacities, from those 
whose brain furnish the designs 
to the grimy Pluto who feeds the 
great steam engine which supplies motive 
power. The cards are made by the chro- 
mo-lithographic vrocess, and as each color 
requires a separate impression, many of the 
finest are ‘‘on the press” from thirty to 
forty different times, and the result in its 
clearness and exactness, shows to what 
great perfection the mechanical appliances 
have basen brought, ‘ 

Just now the display is of Easter and 
birthday cards, the last of which are al- 





ways in season; three short months ayo‘ 


Christmas holly and New Year wishes 
held the lines, One of the most unique of 
New Year’s cards was acheck on the bank 
of Felicity for three hundred and sixty- 
five happy days. The Easter cards are, 
many of them, perfectly exquisite in de- 
sign and workmanship. Spring flowers, 
the ‘‘first fruits” of the earth’s resurrec. 
tion of the beautiful, are fitly chosen to 
typify the resurrection of Christ. The 
gold of the crocus, the pure white of the 
Fritillaria, gorgeous Tulips cups, the pur- 
ple of passion flowers, drooping bells of 
lilies of the valley, pansies and violets, 
and more frequently than all, the conven- 
tional Easter lilies, all finda place upor 
the silk fringed and perfumed cards. One 
of the most exquisite among many of,rare 
beauty in Thorndike Nourse’s show win- 
dow was a folding card fringed with pale 
pink silk, with a black ground work on 
which were two cvals, tinted in sky blue. 
In one of these a robin’s nest with three 
blue eggs was half concealed by a spray 
of apple blossoms; on the other the speck- 
led eggs of the brown thrush were cradled 
in ferns and wood violets. Over one was 
the legend in gold letters in German text, 
‘“‘T know that my Redeemer Liveth,” fon 
the other ‘May you see a joyful Easter.” 
A white dove with outspread wings held 
in its bill a half opened Jacqueminot rose, 
and a gilt scroll bore the words ‘A Glad 
Easter Tide.” Over a gray background 
were displayed field daisies, as if growing 
in the meadow, and the yellow butterflies 
that lazily swing over June meadows, 
were hovering among them; ‘‘ Behold 1 
show you a Mystery,” was the motto. A 
spray of Easter lilies, life like in purity 
and grace, on a gilt cross, half blown rose 
buds over a rustic cross in exquisite shades 
of brown, white hyacinths half hiding the. 
cross, and the miniature copies of Japan 
lilies, ferns and violets, trailing pink ar- 
butus and scarlet partridge berries wreath- 
ing the emblem of the Divine Passion, are 
each and all so beautiful that it is hard to 
choose. The egg, too, another of the first 
fruits of the new year, 13 often chosen as 
asymbol. In an egg-shell ship two cher- 
ubs have set sail, while their full sail an- 
nounces ‘‘ Behold I bring you Glad Tid- 
ings;” in another a baby face peeps froma 
broken shell and other child faces looking 
on, express surprise and pleasure. A wee 
one, evidently on her first voyage of dis- 
covery in the garden, points to a cluster 0° 
purple and gold and lifts a radiant face 
heavenwerd. 

The birthday cards are freighted with 
all sorts of good wishes for the anniversary 
hailed with delight by the young, with re- 
gret and sorrow by older pilgrims; they are 
sent to the happy owner of the birthday, 
and the little s:x year old counts her birth- 
day remembrances as Mademoiselle her 
grown up sister her visiting cards received 
on her reception day. 

In prices, as they say in advertisements 
the aim is to su‘t all purses. There are 
small cards for ten cents there are very 
pretty ones for 23, 25 and 85 cents, there 
are larger and finer ones at half a dollar, 
folding, silk-fringed perfumed beauties 
at 75 cents, $1, up to $1.50 and $2. 
At Macauley’s the chefd'euvre is $35; 
a cross of white cedar, a foot high, covered 
with fine white satin delicately painted by 
hand and surmounted by a white dove 
with outspread wings. The prize Prarg 
cards are in styles which range from $2 to 
$8 One is the ‘‘New Jerusalem,” the 
figure of an angelic bride, with cherubs 
bearing a scroll with the legend, “ And I 
saw the New Jerusalem coming down frum 
heaven.” The other is the ‘Sun of Right- 
eousness,” whose rays represent wings, 
the wings which are to shed healing on 
the nations, 

The average society man is said to be 
greatly exercised least, if the designs in- 
crease in beauty and pecuniary value, as 
they promise to do, the card which cus- 
tom permits him to send with his Christ- 
mas or birthday gift to his ‘‘best girl,” 
will, ere long, be commensurate with 
the worth of the gift itself. 


dati 
ot? 


A FARMER’S LIFE IS THE LIFE 
FOR ME. 








Ihave earned money enough to buy a 
little home, and next month | am to bid 
good bye to the shop and go to Kuikaska, 
Antrim, or Charlevoix County and try and 
find some one who is willing to exchange 
their land for my money. 

Friends have urged me to go West, but 
a prairie seems monotonous to me. I like 
the hills, trees and lakes too well to leave 
‘*My Michigan.” 

Will some farmer or fruit grower who 
has had experience in Northern Michigan, 
please give a list of the best kinds of apple, 
pear, and plum trees to set out? I would 
also like tu know if- peaches, grapes, and 
raspberries will grow as far north as the 
counties mentioned above. 

I have heard farmers in this part of the 
State say that good corn could not be 
raised north of Big Rapids—that the cli- 
mate was too cold. Is it true? If not, what 
is the best kind of field corn to plant? 

Are ladies admitted as students at the 
Agricultural College? I must study at 
home, but have two young sisters who 
would like to attend College and study 
Ciemistry, Botany, and Horticulture. 

I have read the FARMER but ashort time 
—have been much interested in the opin- 
ions aired in the Household ths winter. 

] heartily endorse the good advice given 
the girls to learn to do housework, learn a 
trade, and learn the habits and principles 
of the men who ask them to be their wives. 
If a man uses liquor or tobacco tell him 
no. Itis your privilege, and for your in- 
terest, to demand just as much as yor give, 
Then demand sobriety for sobriety, virtue 
for virtue. If he drinks beer let him marry 
a girl who sips wine and smokes cigarettes. 
A pure, true woman cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to bave a happy home and healthy 
children if the husband and father is im 
moral, or stupefied with tobacco and alco- 
hol. 

Some may laugh at the idea of a shop 
girl trying farming, but Iam sure I shal 
enjoy my freedom in sunshine and show- 
ers, and if I fail I can go back to the work- 
room or. my former vocation—a servant 


girl in a farmer’s kitchen. 
ANNA G. ARLAND. 
Barttxe CreEE; Mich., Mareh 27, ’89. 





LIVING FOR A PURPOSE. 





I sometimes wonder when I look around 
me and note the progression, the eternal 
order and purpose of ail living things, if 
there is ever, among any class of existing 
objects, anything but man or woman 
which isas not some definite purpose in ex- 
istence. Every object in nature lives and 
develops coexistent with eternal law and 
purpose. One tiny seed, as we hold it in 
our hand, is of little moment. ’Tis only & 
promise of what may be, but plant it; soon 
its tender leaves will expand, then a fair, 
pure blossom unfold, breathing its delicate 
fragrance on the air. As the fragile petals 
wither and fall, we feel that its mission hag 
been sweet, its brief life for a beautrfak 
purpose. 


Yet, greatand holy a thing as is life, 
sublime as it may be made, thousands of 
men and women hold it as worthless a pos- 
session as a mere bubble, which a breath 
may dissolve. There is no thought for its 
glorious possibilities, no preparation for 
its sacred duties, no purpose to arouse its 
latent energies. Ifa solution of the never 
answered problem of so many miserable 
lives might be ventured, it would be this, 
—without purpose! To sone is life so pit., 
iful and hopeless, to none so sad and be- 
wildering, as the aimless soul. Loss, sor= 
row, pain, loneliness, anything can be en— 
dured but the desolation of a purposeless 
life. That soul which drifts with the tide, 
seeing all around strong, earnest hearts, 
struggling bravely against great obstacles, 
sooner or later will awaken with a fearfak 
shock to acomprehension of the purposes: 
of existence, a realization of the lost op- 
portunities of life. Terrible will thag 
awakening be, and it will come to souls 
which might have been made so grand and 
great, had some noble purpose entered 
therein to guide the strong tide of human 
passion, to awaken sleeping life. 

Lives there are, true, noble and strong, 
yet so sympathetic, so tender, that they 
sometimes ‘‘yield to sin through the best 
part of them.” There is, leading to such 
souls, an avenue through which comes the 
influence which shatters or glorifies life. 
Others there are, “‘half good, half bad,” 
with whom it seems but the chance of a 
straw whether they are lost or saved. Some 
powerful impress must be stamped upon 
their souls, if they be saved from them— 
selves, from their own painful weakness. 
Tue world makes room for men and wo- 
meno of purpose. Purpose inspires, brings 
strengih, and strength well directed ia— 
sures success. By purpose is not meant 
momeutary enthusiasm, continual unrest, 
unsatisfied longings; intensity burns, cor- 
suming the life power. That purpose whiviz 
builds up the soul, which gives it strength 
before which, when conflict comes, all less 
worthy aims are banished, isa purpose for 
a purpose, deep, living, ever active, which, ° 
because it 7s always active, gathers strength 
at every possible opportunity. 


’Tis this alone which rounds out charac— 
ter to perfection, gives pride and glory to 
life. Given this, to the weakest will come 
opportunities to do-a noble work, oppor-~ 
tunities to speak for the right in words 
which, gathering power and beauty from 
the strength of purpose and resolution, will 
burn away from some life the dross of ig- 
norance and error. 


STRONG-MINDED GIRL. 
Leste, March 1882. 
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What Charcoal Does. 

Charcoal laid flat, while cold, on a burn, 
causes the pain to abate immediately; by 
leaving it on for an hour the burn seems 
almost healed, when it is superficial. And 
charcoalis valuable for many ether pur— 
poses. Tainted meat surrounded with it, 
is sweetened; strewn over heaps of decom- 
posed pelts, or even dead animals, it pre- 
ventsan unpleasant odor. Foul water is 
purified by it. It is a great disinfectant 
and sweetens the air if placed in trays 
around apartments. It isso very porous 
in its ‘‘ minute interior” it absorbs and 
condenses gases most rapidly, One cubic 
inch of fresh charcoal will absorb nearly 
one hundred of gaseous ammonia. Char- 
coal forms ap unrivalled poultice for malig- 
nant wounds and sores, often corroding 
away dead flesh, reducing it one quarter 
in six hours. In cases of what we call 
proud flesh it is invaluable. It gives no 
disagreeable odor, corrodes no metal, hurts 
no texture, injares no color; is a simple 
and safe sweetener and disinfectant. A 
teaspoonful of charcoal ina half a glass ef 
water often relieves a sick headache; it 
absorbs the gases and relieves the distended 
stomach pressing against the nerves which 
extend from the stomach to the head. 


Shopping §by Wail 


is now well known to be a convenient, 
practical and advantageous manner of pur- 
chasing goods. An order entrusted to us. 
for any kind of 


DRY GOODS 


will be promptly and reliably filled. 

We have an immense stock of Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, Black and Colored Dress 
Goods, Percales, Cambrics, Zephyrs, 








Linens, House Furnishing Goods, Laces, 


Embroideries, White Goods, Gloves, Ho- 
siery, Small Wares, Trimmings, Ribbons, 
Underwear, Corsets, Cloths, Cloakings, 
Shawls and Garments, Infant’s and Child- 
ren’s wear. In fact everything in the Dry 
Goods line necessary for a 


LADIES’ COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


(Qe Send for Sample of any 
Goods Wanted. A trial order 
solicited. 


& CO., 
Importers and Retailers of Dry Goods, 
165 & 167 Woodward Ave. 

DETROIT, MICH. | 





TAYLOR, WOOLPENDEN 


. 





